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ADVERTISEMENT. 

SOmewhat of our general Defign, 
whereof the prefent Eflays make 
a party was intimated in the Philo- 
fophical Principles of Chemillry we 
lately publifhed. That Work indeed 
was not our own ; but claims for its 
Author no lefs a P erf on than an Aulic 
Counfellor-) and Chief Phyjician to 
bis Pruilian Majejly. PFe however 
took the liberty to adopt it, as a 
thing extreptely ufeful to our Defign 
of recommending the farther Culti- 
vation and Improvement of Che- 
miftry. For, as it contains the Iblid 
Elements of Chemical Knowledge in 
general, and opens new Views of 
infinite ]E,xtent ; we could not do 

better 
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Advertisement. 

Sefier than mak& it a Foundation^ 
whereon to raife a StruBure of prac^ 
tical or artificial Philofbphyj for the 
fervice, of ordinary Life. 

To open this general Dejign more 
fully ^ we have herey FirJft^ employed 
an entire Eflay \ containing the 
whole Scheme ; explaining the Na- 
ture^ and proper Ufes of Chemiftry ; 
and sketching out the methods of prac- 
tifing it in full Latitude* 

Next, as we propofe ourfehes to 
tread in the Paths we chalk out ; 
andtofupplyy as well as explain^ or 
illujirate ; we give a Specimen of a 
SubjeBy that has not been touched upon 
to purpofe^ by any one that we know 
of I and treat in our manner the 
hujinefs ^common Diftillation, or the 
Produdion and Refinement of In- 
flammable Spirits, 
n . Thirdly J we endeavour to illuftraie 
[ and imprm)e a SubjeSi already treated 
h A3 by 

■ . 
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hy Dr, Stahl; viz. the bufinefs of Con- 
dendng Wines, or reducing them to 
aftnali bulky without prejudice : and 
this by way of a Praxis upon the 
fundamental V>o&.rm€. oi Fermenta- I 
tion, laid down in the Philofophical 
Principles of Chemiftry. And here 
we flop for the prefent. j 

Hie next Set of Effays intended^ 
are-i (i.) For introducing a Portable | 
Laboratory ; by means whereof all 
the Chemical Operations are com- 
modioufly perform'd, for the pur- I 
pofes of Philofbphy, Medicine, Me- 
tallurgy, and a Family. 

(2.) An Essay towards the natural 
and experimental Hiftory of Wines; 
foreign and domeftic, And-t 

(3.) An Essay upon the Art of 
finding, judging, and digging of 
Mines ; and ieparating, purifying, 
and working of Metals, from the 
Ore, totheUtenfiL JVa 
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Advertisement- 

We farther pr-opofe to continue^ 
in this manner^ puiiijljingy at times^ 
two or three Essays together \ one 
in Philofbphicalj one in Technical 
or Commercial^ and another in Oe^ 
conomical Cliemiftry ; as we can 
find opportunity tofinij!^ them* 
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tn ESSAY, for the far- 
ther Application and Ad- 
vancement of Genuine 
Chemistry in England. 
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N impartial ConMcv^Liion of Cbemiftry^ chitm\^ry 
in its proper Extent and necefTary Re- ^^^^^'^^^ 
lations^ may perhaps fliew it or that '* "^ ^^ 
I A t, ufe and benefit in Life, as to deferve 
B^ the particular regard of this Kingdom^ 

^*which at prefent appears remarkably to overlook , 
condemn, or deJpife it. 

'Cbemijlry may be conceived as the bufxnefs of c^u^r^/ Dc- 
actually refolving, feparating, mixing, combining/'^^^^^* 
new modifying, and changing the Forms of the 
various Bodies, whether produced by Nature, by 
Art, or by Accident, in this Globe of ours ; with 
a view to fcarch into f heir internal Struiiure znd 
fecret Relaimm^ fo as to find out fonie new Pro- 
perties or Ufes thereof, and thence increafe our , 
knowledge of thefe Bodies, or ultimately render' 
them, one way or other, more fervkeable in hu- 

ran Life*, 
If this Defcription be juft, it will follow, that 
whoever would underftand the true import and 

real 



♦ See Fag. %^. 
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Of Phikfophical Chemijiry. 

real bufinefs of Chemiftryy muft view and confi- 
der ic in a ftare of Aft ion and manual Operation j 
or, as it praftically cgniribuces to enlarge the Un- 
dcrftanding, fupply the NecelBties, and afford 
the Conveniences of Life: which is the Light 
wherein the Lord Ferulam^ and Mr* B^^^le have 
juftly plac^ and confidered it. 

To give a fair and full Reprefenta-tion o^ Che- 
?mjiry^ in fo extenfive a view, muft be the Work 
of Ages ; and before any ftep cn.n be taken in it 
to fatisfa<9:k>n, the Subjet^ requires a Divifion in- 
to feveral Branches v each whereof being gone 
over a-parc, R>ay give fome general Notion of the 
whole, 
Andg^nfraf The moft ufeful Divifion feems aptly to fall 
^""j^r '^ '"^^^^ the com prehen five HeaJs^ or 'Tuks^ of Phi- 
Ufipbkalj Tecbmaly Commercial^ and (Ecommkal 
Chemiftry* 
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^ty explain- 
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SECT. L 

Of Phthfophical Chemistry. 

1 . MXHihfophical Chemiftry is that particular 
Y ^ part, which, contented witti things enter- 
taining, fatisfaftory, and inftruftive to 
the Mindj does not diredlly and rollicitoufiy en- 
deavour after fuch as are immediately ufeful, or 
advantageous. 

2. In this view, PhibfophicalCh&niftryv^iW confift 
ofthree ParK, viz, Invmtion^ Rationale^ and Ex- 
ferment. Whence it might be defin'd, the par- 
ticular Exercife of the inventive and rational Fa- 
culties of the Mind upon Chemical Subjects, Ope- 
rations, and Effects, leading up to Experiments 
and back again ; fo as to draw Conclufians, ac- 
count 
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§, I . Of Phikfophkal Chemijlry. 

count for Phxnomcnaj ftart Problems, and at- 
tempt th€,ir Solution, in this Circle fucccilivejy*, 

3, Phikfophkal Ci?^ffff/?r)Sthereforc, is the Source ^^''^'^*^'' 
and Soul of the whole Art \ as by inventing, rea- 
Jbning^ comp^iring, and adjufting of things, di- 
refting Experiments, and concluding from the 
Refblt, It forms new Doctrines, and makes new 
Difcoveries, for itfcJf, and all die other Braiiches, 
to improve aQd apply* 

4. In the way 01 Invent mi ^ this part of Cbemijiry j^pp/^a^^ 
is more particularly applicable i ( r.) To the Imi- 'V^^^^ 
taiian of natural and artificial Things: (2.) Toi-m^ 
the Produ£!wn of ne^to artificial Bodies p (3.) To 

the Jlarting of new Arts and Trades : And, (4,) To 
the fuppljing of D.^td^rat^y or Defers in the old 
mes, 

(i,) As natural Bodies may be fo refolved orTotht rmi- 
taken to pieces, as in many cafes to difcover '^^''J^^^"^ 
their conftituent Parts, or Ingredients i Phikfo- artificmi 
pbical Cbemifiry hence forms Rules for imita- ^'^'"^ 
ling various Produftions of Nature j which, in 
fome particulars, is dope to great Exadnefs; 
as in the making of Cinnabar^ Fitrioi^&cc. where 
.the Refdution has been found eafy i in others 
lefs exadly, where, by the cqmmon Methods^ 
the Refolution has hitherto proved more diffi- 
cult, as in the Bufmefs of artificial Gems and 
Meials i tho' fome wcU-meanc Attempts have 
appeared in this way coo. 

The like alfo is to be underftood (^artificial 
Bpdiesj made in one Country, and imitated in 
another-, whence the Imitation of F^;;?V^-G/^yj 
^p England, the Imitation of PorceUane, the 
Japan Varnijhr various Refinements of foreign 
B 2 Drugs, 

* Nee tnanus nuda^ nee intcUe^us fibi pcrmilTuSj miiltum 
vaiet : infbumentis Sc auxiliis res perficicur \ <^uiba$ o^v ^^ 
POD miau» »d miellc^um quam ad xnmumi Bkcq»u« 
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Of Philofopbical Chemijiry. 

Drugs, Sugar, ISc. in Europe: all which, where 
notcafual, are of pure chemical Extradtion : 
and the proper Enquiries into things of this kind, 
fall under the inventive Part of Philofopbical 
Cbemjiry^ 

(2.) New artificial Bodies are chemically pro- 
ducible ab Origincy either in the way of Sepa- 
ration, or Combination. 

In the way of Separation^ Chemiftry has in- 
vented and produced fermented potable Li- 
quors, inflammable Spirits, Salts, Sugar, Pot- 
Afli ; thofe vulgarly call'd Chemical Prepara- 
tionSi ^ Oils, Extrafts, Spirits, tff. various 
Pigments, and all the pure and unmix'd Me- 
tals: And in the way of Combination^ it has 
produced Soap, Glafs, Vitriol, Gun-Powder, 
all the mix'd or artificial Metals, ^c. 

(3.) Arts and Trades are the genuine Fruits 
or Confequences of the preceding Difcoveries ; 
in which view inventive Chemijiry is the Pur- 
veyor to all the other Branches ; and has thus 
{truck out a very large number of Hints, which 
are frequently form'd into Trades. Thus the 
Invention of Aquafortis y for example, has given 
rife to the Scarlet- Dye, the Bufmefs of Etch- 
ing, the Art of Refining, £s?r. 

(4.) And as Inventive Chemijiry ftrikes out 
new Arts and Trades, 'tis no lefs capable of 
difcovering means to promote them, or fupply 
the Defedts, which may appear in their firft 
Eftablilhment, or retard their farther Advance- 
ment. Inftances of this kind are every where 
to be met with ; particularly in the Arts of 
Sugar-baking, Soap-boiling, Fermenting, Di- 
ftilling, ^c. wherein many fhorter and bet- 
ter Methods of working have been feverally 
difcovcr'd. 



§• T. 'Of Philofophicdl Chemifiry. 5 

• 5. In the way of Rationale^ Philofopbical Che- ^ppucahu 
^5/?ry is particularly applicable : (r.) To the ac-':j^:Z%. 
counting for Natural and Artificial Phenomena j and 
EffeSts: (2.) To the Explanation of the general 
and particular Properties^ or Forms and^alities of 
Bodies : (3.) To the Difcovery of the Chemijlry of 
Nature : (4.) To the Conftderation of Natural and 
Artificial Tranfmutations : And (5.) To the giving 
a rational Theory of Medical Matters. 

( I .) Pbilofophical Chemifiry accounts for many *^^ ^^^/a 
Natural and Artificial Phenomena and Ef-3w 
fei5ls, as it is often in the power of this Art to artificial 
imitate the famej whence, reafoning by juft ^^'*'"'*'"''* 
Analogy, it may be allowed to give fair and 
fatisfa^ry Solutions, After this manner it en- 
deavours to account for Lightening and Thun- 
der, with their ftrange EfFefts ; the Aurora 
Borealis^ Earth-quakes, Vulcano's, fs?r. And 
much in the fame way it folves the Phasnomena 
of Gun-Powder, the Phofphori, and various 
other furprizing Produftions of Chemiftry it- 
felf. 

(2.) As this Part of Philofophical Chemifiry isC^^w^r^/*^ 
.ufed to explain the general and particular Pro- s^ai?tUsf 
perties, xk Forms and Qualities of Bodies, it 
confiders, Heat, Cold, Light, Moiftiire, Dry- 
nefe. Volatility and Fixednefs, Fluidity and 
Firmnefs ; Continuity and Contiguity, Colours, 
Taftes, Odours, Congelation .aiKi Conglacia- 
tion, EfFervefcenccs, Fermeritatio&is, Putrefac- > 

tion. Solution, Precipitation, 'and the* Various %. 

Operations of Chemiftry, with numerous o- iSi^ 

ther Phaenomena ; fo as to Ihew how they are 
. produced, afFefted, altered, or changed in Bo- 
' dies ; and thence to make out their general and 
particular Hiftories, 

(3.) Philofophical Chemifiry finds many Rea- D/jrorrrnVf 
fons for allowing a Chemical Agency in thePro-Jf^f^j^^^;, 
B 3 duftion fyre. 






Of PhHofophkal Chimifiry. 

ddftion of natural Bodies^ and their manner 
of afting upon one anothef; whence they 
bring about a kind of true Chemical Effefts, 
And upon this Foundation the original Cdm^ 
pofition and Struftare of natural Bodies is ra- 
tionally accounted for \ with the operations 
and effefts of the Elements uf on each other. 
Thus Water and Air may be chemiciiHy toh- 
fidered as two grand Menftruums of Nature* 
which, by means of the Sun's heat, and the 
fubterraneal warmth> affe continually at ^ork 
upon all fubl unary Bodies, in order to bring 
for\*ard various Changes, Regenerations and 
Tranfmu tat ions, fcff. Whence the origin and 
appearances of Meteors j the generation of 
Hail, Snow, Rain, Metals, Minerals, tic. 
And thus all Vegetation, Aniimlization and 
Mineralization (if thcfe Words are allow- 
sible) niay be confidered and accounted 
for, as operations or effects of Natural Che- 
mijtrj, 

(4.) The burinefs of Natural and Artificial 
^rmfmutatwns falls the more particularly un* 
der the Rationale of Chemiftry, as little clfe 
but cOnlideratibn and reafoning is required to 
nftderftand and apply it. Thefe Tranfmu ta- 
tions may be entireN Naiurak or entirely Ar- 
tifiadl 5 or partly Natural and partly Artificial, 
Under the entirely natural come fuch as thofe 
produced by Putrefaftion, long Handing or 
digeftirig in the Air, Water or any natural 
Fluid i whence Animal Subftances are con- 
verted into Vegetables, Wood into Stone, 
Metals into one another. Bodies into Air^ 
Water, Fire, Wr. and thefc are again into 
Bodies. 

The Ttanfmurations effefted by the joint 
Concurrence of Natute and Art, are fuch as 

thofe 
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thofe made by Fermentation \ where Art puts ^m 

the fubjefts together^ and rightly difpofcs H 

ihejiTi but Nature performs the bufmefi : fo V 

in the making of Paper» Art ftamps the Rags, fl 

but Nature half putrefies the Macter » and fl 

thus contributes to change it. V 

The ^ranfmutations purely Artificial are fuch H 

as chofe made by Triture^ Mixture^ long Di- H 

geftion, and other Chemical Operations i as H 

in excraftiJig the Mercuries of Metals : and fe- H 

veral other inftances in the fublimer Metal- ■ 

lurgy, M 

Whether thefe Artificial Tranfmutations be S 

real or only apparent, is not fo much the ■ 

queftion % thofe who will hot allow them for I 

Tranfmutations, may call them alterations or H 

changes of one Form into another : and per- H 

haps they may be no more at the bottom ; H 

for if the changed body be not always artifi- fl 

cially reducible to its priftine ftate again, M 

Cwhich is fuppoftd the Criterion of an Artificial fl 

Tranftnucation) this may be owing not to any ■ 

impoflibility in the thing, but to the want of ■ 
a fui table method for doing it. 

(5.) A juft Theory of many Medical Matiers^^'^fitifhg 
will naturally flow from the foregoing Conii- ^^V^'j^jf 
derations, or from a particular application of 
the Raiimale of Phibfifhical Cbemijiry to the 

human Body ; with a view to obferve itsna- ^ 

rural ftat% its diforders, and the effeds of S 

Remedies. Thus in particular it helps to ■ 

clear up the difputes about Animal Digeftion, M 

Chylification, Sanguification, Nutrition, ^c, H 

(hews how the Blood and Humours are al- H 

tered by Heat, Cold, Motion* Attrition. &c. I 

whence the Origin, Nature, Duration and Phse- fl 

nomena of Diftempersj and thdr Manner of S 

Cure. ■ 

B 4 ^^ ■ 
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jiffiici^ie, 5^ In the way of Experiment^ Pbilofophical 
^^Expett- Cbemiftry is univerfally applicable, and many 
7Mmin^ times abfolutely neceflary to the farther exami- 
t "rbiry^oftidXion^ illuftration and confirmation of the pre- 
Matten. ^^^^"g P^rts, Or the whole Theory, of the Art ; 
which indeed cannot fubfift without it. For tho* 
fome kind of Theory might be formed of Phi- 
lofophical Matters independant of Experiments;. 
yet fuch Theories have ufually been found bar- 
ren, unfound or ufelefs ; fo as in no refpeft to be 
fafely trufted *. 
Brinzing 7, It is thc pccullar province of this part of 
fnr r^. Pi>iI'ofophical Chemijtry to bring new Inventions 
and Theories to the Touch-ftone -, difccjver. 
their validity or their infufficiency ; and when 
found juft andfolid, to confirm or ftamp them 
with a Character that makes them univerially 
current, and fit to be employed for f irther ufes. 
Ih tf^Z^ 8. Thus when any hint is ftarted for a hew 
Trads, Trade, or Chemical Method invented ifbr the 
improvement of an old one 5 before the leaft at- 
tempt is made to apply it in real bufineft, the 
proper Eflay or Experiment muft be performed 
in Miniature ; which proving fuccefsfol, upon 
repeated Examination, with due variation oF Cir- 
cumftances, may now encourage the application, 
or advancement of this difcovery into an Art. 
And finding 9. And thus P hUofophtc d Cbemiftry works in 
'cahmtfif Miniature, to try the Truth, and find out the 
tbingu pra6ticability of things ; an Example or Model 
of which procedure is preferved and particularly 
retained in the bufinefs of AJfaying \ which before- 
hand determines the yield of an Ore, and fome- 
times the bcft way of. working it in large, by 
previous Experiments made in Miniature. 

10. 

* Omnem Philofophiam ab cxperientiae radicfbus, ex qui- 
bus primum puiluiavir, 8c^ Incrementum cepit, ' arulfam, 
rem mortuamcfie. Bacon. ^ 
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f 10. By thus confining itfelf to work in ftnall, ^^«"*f '^-e« 
tor in the way of TriaJ, Inquiry or Specimen ^^y^, J/ c^ 
[only, Pbilofopbkal Chemiftry has the opportunity '^i'^^J'* 
P of fully commanding its Subjeft ; which it chu fes 
I of a proper fizefor the external Senfts to view, 
rand examine on all fides; and obferve the phse- 
Pnomena, effects and relations> without being op- 
[tprefsM with too unwieldy a bulk^ or having the 
hMind diftrafted with too many Confiderations ; 
which might attend a large Work, and retard its 
advancement to a regular and ftated perfe£tion, 
I * 1 1. But whcnthustheExperimenril part of Pii' Cuntn^rn 
lri&f0pbkal Cbemijlry has perfected any dilcovery, in J^^^ '^ 
r fmal],with relation to Arts or Trades ; and clearly ^''"'^^^ 
[and folidly fhcwn how it may be wrought to ad- M 

-vantage in large, it has now performed its Office v I 

hand here leaves the thing, or turns it over to the M 

f other branches of Chemiftry^ whofeend is advan- m 

I tage, to be carried on in the form of a bufmefs* I 

I So Cornelius Drebh^l^ when he had fairly eflayed I 

and proved the Invention of the Scarlet Dye, I 

gave it up to thofe who afterwards exercifed it I 

[-as a Trade. And this appears to have been the ^ 
Kgeneral way wherein Arts and Trades were M 

\ originally invented, or firft brought into ufe ; 1 

kfor it cannot be fuppofed, that large Expenfive I 

Works ihould have been fet up, before any trial I 

had appeared to encourage them, H 

\ 12, *Tis a particular happineis in this bufincfs of r^^ ^lat 
\ Experiments, that when an inquiry is made by J^^^^*^^^^^^ 
I their meansj a proper fet, or competent number, ted. 
I of them, gone thro' in due order, will ufually 
I give the dilcovery, or as it were a fpontaneous - 

\ Solution of the Problem. But to practiJe this ■ 
method to advantage, requires a judicious Head 
and a dextrous Hand \ with a due obfervance of • 

I of the rules laid down by the Lord Veruiam in ^ 
\m poble Work de Augmenth Sdeni'mnm^ and I 
N4%mmOrganiinu 13* I 
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Of Phikfophkal Chemiftry. 

1 J. As the fcveral parts of Phtlofophkal Che- 
miflry arc thus fcparately applicable to fuch good 
purpofes i much greater advantage may be rea- 
ibnably expefted from the joint ufe and mucural 
alli dance which they are capable of affording 
each other v efpecially by a prudent manage- 
ment and application, A great deal has been ^ 
already done in this way, but more remains to fl 
be done* The Lord Bacon feems to have gone ^ 
as far as Mortal could, without the affiftance of 
new fcts of Experiments in all the parts of Phi- 
lofophy, but principally in Cbemijlry j up to 
which Experiments his attachment to Nature 
direftly lea him: but at the jf^tf E^pertminium 
he judicioufly chofe xo flop^ rather than to ad- 
vance farther by the help of Conjefture, or fup- 
pofing the Event of Experiments which it would 
require fome Ages to make. As if th^fiai £x- 
ferimentum had been dire<5ted to Mr. Bnjle^ he 
took up Philofopbual Cbemijiry where the Lord 
Bacm left it; and to what lengths he carried it, 
the prefent ftate thereof may witnels, 

14. But the Englijh Philorophers leem at pre- 
fent to be got a little out of this Chemicd Vein \ 
and applying clofer to other Studies, leave the 
Cultivation of Chemiftry to the Philofophers of 
other Nations. We have had our B acorn ^ our 
Bigby and our Boyk i Men as eminent in Che- 
viijiry^ as in other parts of ufeful knowledge; 
but Germany feems more difpofed to encourage 
this Art, where every CGurt has its Lahraiary^ 
and every Mamiain itsMiWi whence it has been 
ufually well fupplied with a competent Set of 
Original Chemifts i fuch as Jgricoia, EnkeTy 
Kunckeh B^cfjerr Ihmherg ^n^StahL 

15, Hence alfo their contiguous Neighbours 
the Dutch have derived fo much of this Art, as 
fuits their purpofes and fits them to fuppJy all 

Europe 
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lunp vvich Commodities of greareft cemlbmp- 

tion, new fabricated and refin^ by their indai- 

riou5 Hands, Nor has Icfs Induftry been ufed 

" late, to promote the Knowkdge of this Aft in 
beir Univerfities \ and tho^ it be there taught wtrfi 

view to Medicine ofity, yet fome have hervee 
>ok occafion to laiJnch into the Ocean df Philo- 
hphkal Cbemijiry \ but particularly 3&irhaave^ 
"lat Learned and AfliduousProfeffer of Leydefi, 

16. But not to leave this bufinefs of Philefi-^^f^^^'^d 
fhkal Chemijtry too loofe, it may be neceffiiry m^<^/- 
Co curb and confine it wirhin its owe Bounds ; ^^_' ^*™'* 
{q as to keep it from entfenching upon the ex- 

rcife of certain Mechanic Arts$ or Trades, on the 
ine hand i and upon the common Exprnmental 
^hilofaphy on the other* 

17. PtHdJifhical Chemifirj feems fufficient]yJ3^/»g*/^ 
liftinguiftied from the Exercife of Arts by that '^{7" 

lobfervation already made, as to its confining it 
llblf to work in Miniature* by way of Inquiry^ 
Trial and Specimen only ; wherelf Arts pro- 
luce in large, ypon a formed and fettled Difco- 
[irery, to ftipply the Demands of Trade and the 
[Calls of Commerce, So that, for example, there 
lis the fame diSerence betwixt a Subftance pro- 
iucrf in a Chemical Experiment^ and the Com- 
[inodity produced in the way of an Art, as be- 
[ twixt the Aflay of an Ore in a private Chamber* 
tnd the working of the Ore for its Metal in the 
I fmcl ting-Huts, The difttoflion might othet- 
wiic appear from the Invention, Difcovcry and 
Reafoning which conftantJy precede and dired: all 
[the original Chemical Experiments \ but are 
ranting in the Exercife of Arts: which have all 
[that done to their hand, and only confift in a 
[repetition of the fame i>niform Aflionj or Ope- 
iratioa. 
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Of Phiiofophkai Chemtjlry. 

Frm Expt- 1 8^ Xhe Diftinftlon betwixt Phiiofophkai Che- 
mijlry and the common Experimental Philofo- 
phy lies here, that Phdofiphkal Chemifirj is the 
bufinefs of praftica]ly,or experiinenrallyj exambi'- 
ing into the internal Strufture and Compofirion, 
not only of natural, but likewife of artificial and 
accidental Bodies; feparating thoir conftituent 
parts, differently combining thefe again, and 
thus producing new Concretes, and new modify- 
ing or changing both the internal or external 
forms of the old ones * ; whereas the Common 
Experimental Philojbphyh employed in thefearch- 
ing after and difcovering the more obvious pro- 
perties, and external ufes of natural Bodies ; the 
groft integrant parrs, or entire aggregates, where- 
of it experimentally orders, arranges, dilpofes 
and applies, in their natural Form and Subftance^ 
to the promotion of Knowledge, and the ufes of 
Life ; but thus produces no new Bodies, nor 
enters into the Siibftance, Strufture, and Com- 
pofition of the old ones j nor changes their ex- 
ternal and internal Forms , nor feparates their 
conftituent Pares ; nor variouny combines thefe 
afrcfh ; nor regards bodies at all as they are re- 
folvable and combinable, or as they are Simples, 
Mixes, Compounds, Aggregates or De -com- 
pounds : all which is the peculiar bufmels and 
office of Philofophica) Chemiftry* 

19, Thus again, *tis conceived that Natural 
Pbihfophy cannot, with propriety, be faid to ex- 
traft and purify Metals, analyfe Vegetable, Ani* 
mal and Mineral Subftances^ tan Leather, brew 
Beer, dye Cloth, make Glafe, produce Oils, 
Spirits, Soaps J &c, but thefe and all fuch are 
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§. I * Of Fhilofopbkal Chemijlry. i 

So, like wife, Natural Philofophy dikovers the 
bvious, external and general Properties of the 
Fire, Water^ Heat, Cold, MQifture, 
ind, fcfc. by means of variotts Experiments^ 
made with the Air-Ptimpand other fuitable Con- 
trivances \ but it is Philofifhicd Chemijiry whicK 
more intimatdy and eflfentially examines into the 
internal Nature, Structure, Compofition, Rela- 
tions and Ufes of the Elements i and thence finds 
ways of applying them as Engines and Inftru- 
ments of aftual Bufinefs : and thus, in a more par- 
ticular manner, it applies thofe two grand In- 
ftruments, Heai and Cold* 

20, In Ihort, there fecms to be nearly the famcT^^i;^^ 
difference betwixt Chemijiry and the prefent Na- ^^^^''-^ 
tural Pbikfophy^ as there is betwixt Ari and Na- Jaipbul- 
tun i fo that perhaps it mighjc not be amifs, if,^i^^J^- 

by way of diftinftion, Univerfal Chctnifiry were 
allowed to pafs under the name of Ariijidal 
Pbilof&pby, 

21, This Dlftinftion might not only ftrve to 
reftrain Chemtftry to its proper province, and 
fettle a juft notion of the real extent and im- 
mediate bufmels thereof i but in fome meafure 
alfo contribute to remove the prejudice too com- 
monly affix'd to the Name, and thro' habit apt 
to arife in the mind upon all occafionsj when Che- 

iftry is mentioned. 

22, The immoral pradices of many, who have ^^fl« th* 
ken up the name of Chemift^ has greatly con-c^"^ft,/ 

libuted to bring a diiVepute upon the Art i 
•Vhereto the abandoned and the diffolute have 
fually made their pretenfiom with no more 
nowledge of it, than would ferve them to cheat 
extroufly under its appearance, Andfo odious 
s Cbemifiry been rendered by this means, as to 
Icter many from the due ftudy and exercife 
thereof; whence it has been too much left in 

bad 
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Of Phihfophkal Chemtfiry. 

bad hands. But the damage from this Quarter 
is more {enfibly perceived in the Sublimer Me- 
tallurgy ; whence Golden Mountains having been 
too ofcen feriouny cxpefted, ,die Indigent and the 
Knavifh Pretenders to the Arr^ have hence been 
fujnifhed wich a fine handle to praiftife upon the 
Unwary, orfuch a? they found achiated by fuper- 
ftitious Credulity, or blinded by an ipimoderatc 
Paffion for Gain : Infoniuch that numerous and 
repeated Abufes^ flowing from this Fountain, 
have occafionM the inftruftive, and truly Philo- 
fophical Art c£ AUbemj^ to be currently cfteem'd 
as a juggle^ or a trick on the one lide ; and as 
an Infatuation or Delufioji go the other. 

23. Thefe, and the likeabufes, are indeed no 
way juftly chargeable upon the Art itfelf^ but 
entirely upon the Artift % yet fuch is the fate of 
human Affairs, that the faults of Men are often 
laid at the door of the Arts they profeis ; as 
thofe Arts may prove occafionaJ Caufts of the 
111 X wh'^nce Chemiftry perhaps gives more occa- 
fions of public and private Abufes than other 
Arts? as being left generallj underftood, and 
attended with the profped of larger Profits and 
Advantages- 

24, But as the belt things a^rc capable of the 
greateft abule, this m if- application of Cbemijiry 
could hardly, ofitlelf, have removed it from the 
Care and Patronage of the Englifi Philofophers, 
if more tempting Studies had not come in the 
way *, particularly the higher Geometry, and 
fpeculative Philofopby : which of late feem to 
nave employM moil: of our great Genius's. But 
if upon full examination thefe more fublimc 
Studies fhall be found of narrow ufe 5 Cbe~ 
niijtty again may chance to be cultivated, as an 
Art whofc Eflence is JjLiftK^n, and whofe End is 
Ufefulncfs in Life, 

25, 
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25. And if the Genius of the Brttijh ^hAo(o- ^'^h^ fi'' 
phers (hould in earneft turn this way, the Artitl^chTii^! 
felf might thus be npbly refcucd from the hands ^n^^ 

of fuch as dilhonoar it ; and be fct in its true light, -jo 

unfullied by Chicane^ Impofition or Delufion : V 

new Improvements would be daily made therein ; ■ 

many valuable Secrets difcovered \ new Trades 1 

advanced \ Commerce enlargedj and ufefol Know- I 

ledge increafed. And tho* our Philofophers I 

were to be thus employed for Ages yet to come, I 

no fear of cxhaufting this rich Mine of Philo- I 

fophy and Arts : which may be now dug to I 

greater fatisfadticn and advantage, as there is no J 

want of Mechanical Hands in England to execute I 

in largej or bring into Works, fuch Difcoveries ■ 

as ftigill give the Encouragement- For, as much ■ 

as the Englijb Philofophers excel in Contrivance, I 

Invention and Accuracy of Experiment, fo much ■ 

are our Mechanical People allowed to excel in I 

adroitnefs and truth of Work. And fince the I 

new opening, draining and working of Mines I 

among us, we leem to be call'd upon afrefli I 

to the exercife and improvement of this Art i I 

whence it may in time come to meet with that J 

efteem and application it deferves in a Country I 

fo juftly famous as ours for its Philofophy and I 

its Tmde : and thence one day appear in a due I 

Body and Form of Artificial Phiiojopby. 1 

16. But fuch a Fabric cannot be erefted r^r a^/- 
without a number of Hands, fct to work upon ^^Xl/tbtrt* 
the feveral parts v and indeed all the afliftance/^j. 
that can any way be procured, is little enough 

for the purpofc. Nor is it eafy to fay, before j 

fome farther advancement is made, what mate- ■ 

rials and what helps are wanting to carry on the ■ 

Work: It may not however be amifi hqre to 1 

point out fome of the more immediate Deftderata I 

for the farther applicntion and advancement of I 

Pbilofi' J 
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Philofophkal Cbemiftry \ leaving che reft to be 
ipecified occalxonally* 
Dejd^rnta 27, (i.) And firft, a method of facilitating the 
?^™^°[°^\ Experimental part of Philofophical Chemiftry 
miftry f IS greatly wanted i and may be fupplied by the 
^^'^J^r^ introduction of a /mall Apparalm for an Exiem- - 
fijingthim, poramous Philofophual Laboratory . 

The difficulties, inconveniences and encum-. 
brance that attend the ei^efting, procuring and 
ufing the common Chemical Furnaces and Vef- 
fels, have been found a confiderable diicourage- 
ment to the exercife of this Art, in the way of 
Experiment and Inquiry \ fo that it might be of 
good fervice, if a Philofophical or foriablc Fur- 
ftace were at all times eafily procurable, for the 
ready and commodious performance of all- the 
Operations in Chemiftry % the Furnace, with its 
Apparatus of Veffels and loftruments, being 
made capable of ftanding, and working in a com- 
mon Room, or Chamber, without danger. And 
whoever confiders what has already been done in 
this way by Glauber and others, but particularly 
by Becber and Ftgam^ will not find reafon to 
think fuch an Engine^ and Apparatus imprac- 
ticable. 

Along with this general, portable Furnace, and 
juft Apparatus of VeiTels and Inftrumencs, might 
go a fuitable Colleftion of the more neceflary 
and uftful parts of the Materia Chemka^ ranged 
under proper Clafles ; with their defcriptions and 
more general ufes : and thus all the preparatory 
Matters to the exercife of Philofophical Chemi- 
ftry, mighty without any farther trouble^ be at 
once put into every one's hands. 

28, (2,) In order to diredt the more necelTary 
Inquiries, it might be ufeful to have a juft Cdlec- 
Hon of all ihat is bUherta known and done in 
Cbemiftry concifely drawn up> to Ihew the prefcnt 

ftate 
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[ftate and condlcion of the Art with regard to 
what is delivered in Books. And this perhaps 
would be found an eafier Task than it might 

I *t firfl: appear : for tho' the Authors in Che- 
miftry are exceeding numerous % yet the ori- 
ginal experimental Writers^ who alone are here 
to be regarded, are very few in comparifon of 
the Speculative Theorifts, Plagiaries and Tran- 

[fcribers. The more difficult and laborious part 
of the Work would be to colleft from un- 
written Traditions^ and defcribe the daily Prac- 
tices of mechanical Operators in their ordina- 
ry bufmefs of Smelting, Refining^ Aflaying, 

^tempering of Steel, working of Glafs, boiling 

Jpf Sugar, preparing of Colours, refining Com- 
lodities, iSc^ all which require particulr En- 

Ifbeirefesy that the Workmen in moft Cafes flu- 

|,dioufly keep fecret *, 

29- f 3.) There is farther wanting to the ad- 
yancement of Philofopbical Chemijlry^ a Se^ of 

[J^ra^i^al Ruks for conducing all the Chemical 
^perasiom^ and teaching the Neceffary Encbeirefes, 
"or tho' a Hand cannot by fuch Rules alone, with- 

fciut praftice^ be formed to bufinefs 1 yet the un- 

Iderftanding may be dircded by them to pro- 
irc the habit m the beft and fhorteft manner, 
befides the ufcfulnefs of fuch Rules to thofc 
Jnacquainted with Chemical Operations, they 
nay be of farther advantage to Perfons of Ex- 

Fperience 5 as the failure of particular Experi- 

Lments^in particular hands^feems principally owing 

[to a ncgled or non-obfervance of particular En- 
tbeireffs j which in delivering Experiments are 

[fometimes omitted by defign, and fometimes by 

negleft 

I * A Eood deal is already done towards ihh Collc&ion m 
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neglefl: or overfight. Thus the particular fuc-* 
cefs of many Experiments in the fublimer Me- 
tallurgy, has at firft been thought contingent ; as 
thofe who endeavoured to repeat them could 
not make tliem fucceed : which has been after- 
wards found owing to in-at tent ion, mif-conduft, 
or the want of a particukr £;'/i"iWr^j, in fome 
part of the Operation, And this kind of failure 
will frequently be found in Chemiftry^ without 
a particular fagacity and dextetity, in the con* 
duding of Experbnents, or a deliberate and 
fbber regard to Encbeirefes \ which, in reality, 
make Operations and Experiments the things 
they are and ought to be, 

30, (4O Another thing wanted to the advance- 
ment of Philofopbical Chemtjiryy is a General Lift of 
the Chemical Defiderata^ or Defetls^ in all Arti 
and Trades i with fuitable conjedures at the 
readieft ways of fupplying themj upon folid and 
experimental Grounds, And to this might be 
added, by way of Appendix, a Lift of Himsfgr 
the Inirodu^ion of new Mechdmc Atti y upon the 
like rational and folid Foundations : All which 
are a kind of Problems, the folution whereof 
naturally belongs to the Philofopbical Cbemift, 
Thus In the Iron-Works, for example, it has been 
a D'ftderalum to run Metal from the Stone with- 
•out Bellows, another to make malleable Iron 
with Pit-Coal, and a third to work it, or fofcen 
it for the Hammer, without Fire, 'Tis a Deft^ 
deralum in the Tin-works to get the Silver 
out of Tin, as *tis now got out of Lead. In the 
Glafs-works, ^ti^z Defidcratum to folder up the 
Cracks or Flaws in the Pots, whilft detained 
in the Fire ; and another to make Glafs without 
Veins, £f?tv A taftlefs ;jnd inodorous Wine is 
wanted by the Vintner : and a taftlefs and inodo- 
rous Spirit by theDiftiller, The Painter wants 
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a permanent Green, and the Cailico-printer a per- 
manent blue Colour : and in fhort all Arts have 
their refp^6tive wants and defefts. So Chemtftrj 
it felf is greatly defeftive in an Experimental 
Hiftory of general Fermentation, feparatory 
and combinatory, in Subje£ts of ail the three 
Kingdoms \ Putrefaftion, Raticidnefs, Muftinefs^ 
Mouldinefs, Glews, Mucilages^ and a thoufand 
things of the like general nature. In parricu* 
lar^ the fublimer Metallurgy wants a more facile 
Method of cytrafting the Mercuries of MeDils i 
and a cheaper one for Meliorations : and all the 
other parts feem equally defeftive- 

The Hints for new Trades will rife occafion- ^ 

ally, and almoft without feeking. Thus *tjs na- 1 

tural from the common Operations of Brewing 
'and Sugar-baking, to fuggeft that Sugar may ' 

be procured from Malt, and other Vegetables 1 
that Nurferies of peculiar Ferments, native and 
foreign, may be rais'd, 13c. The introduftion 
of which new Trades would alfo gready alter 
and improve the Arts of Brewijig and Sugar* 
baking, 

gr. (5*) When a general Knowledge is gain*ii 
fa the Theory and Praftice of this Art, fo 
that its ufes and manner of applying to the 

})urpofes of Life, are become ready and fami- 
iar J it feems principally neccffary to its farther 
advancement, ^hat there Jbould be a free Com- 
munkaiion of Studies^ Experiments and Trials^ 
among a fde^ number of Perfons ibus qualified : 
For as it is naturally impoflible that any fingle 
an fhould have a competent KnowJcdge in all 
rts and Sciences \ fo is ic expedient, that as 
uch thereof as can be acquired fliould be lodged 
in fome few, who may freely draw out of each 
other as occafion requires. Whence they might 
be enabled to furnim out, not jejune repetitions 
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of things already currendy known and pra6ltled : 
but refults of new Inquiries, real Improvenients, 
and methods of fupplying the defefts of particular 
Arts ; or Effays well fraught widx experimental 
Fafts, and uftful Difcoveries, after the manner of 
Bacon^ of Bo'jle^ of Homberg^ and of Stabl4 
Nor will fuch a felell body of men fail of pro- 
curing all the affiftance that can be had from 
uncommon Books, Papers^ and Accounts of par- 
ticular Fafts and Experiments ; even from fuch as 
relate to the making malleable GlaJfe and Philo- 
fophical Gold, down to the little oecononwc^J Ob- 
fervations of Spots and Tarnifh* The liarch 
after the PhFlofophers St^ne has produced abun- 
dance of curious, and fon*e very profitable disco- 
veries : and the vulgar obfervation of Iron-imoidd 
m Linen has given origin to a fcx'd and duxabk 
Teltow in the bufinefe oTt^lKco-Printing. 

And in this manner PbUofopbical Chemifiry 
fhould be kept continually open, or in a ftate of 
improvement ; only permittbg, as it advances, 
thrrt Arts and 'Trades be fuppUed, detached, or 
drawn from it occafionally. 



SECT. IL 

Of Technical Chemistry. 

Technical "l 1 Y Technical Cbemijiry is underftood the 

Chemififj. J^ Application of Philofophical Cbemijiry to 

the immediate fervice of Arts ; fo aa to 

invent, form, aflift, promote and pcrfeft them. 

Dividtd. The Chemicat Arts may be divided according 

tb their Subjeft-matters ; or as thdy work upon 

animal, vegetable and mineral Suhftances: 

whence 
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whence the whole of Ttcbnkal Chemijlry will fall 
under animal, vegetabk^ mineral and tnix^d Arts, 

To give a fhort view of the Method v^h^xun Andtrtatti^ 
this Sub|e6t is pfopofed to be rreatedj we fhall 
here ftt down a few 




Hints for the Impravement ef certain 
Chemical Arts: And firft for thofe 
exercifed an Subjects &f the 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
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I, The Art of Preparing Size and Gtzw, 

The Manner of diflolving the Leather, and^'^^^^J^ 
boiling the Productions to their due conGftence >«tfAj>^. 
with the ways of caking and drying the Glew, 

The Manner of preparing fine Clews from 
Ifinglafij £i?r, for particular Ufes. 

An Inquiry into the belt Methods of prevent- 
ing the lofs of tenacity from the long boiling of 
the Glew. 

The Vfc of P^pk*s Digejlar in the making of 
Size and Glew* 

An Attempt for preparing Glews from fomc 
cheap Vegetable Subttances, wichour much heat. 

The Manner of preparing and improving the 
fine Animal Glew^ or Pocket-Soop, 

The natural Difpofuion of all Animiil and 
fome Vegetable Matters for turning to Glews^ 
fhewn by Experiments ; with a philofophical 
Inquiry into this Bufmefs, for laying the foun- 
dation of a Natural and Experimental Hiltory 
of Glews, MuciLiges^ Ropinefs, Vifcidity, Sizi- 
neis, Mouldinefsj &£. in animal and vegetable 
Liquors 5 but particularly the Blood, Saliva, t?f . 
Wines^ Vinegars, ^c. 

C 2 2, fk 
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2. T^he Art of Staining and Working of Horn^ 
Bone and Ivor'j. 
s^inhgof rj>^^ ^^yg ^f foftening thefe hard animal 
Subftances, fp as to render them capable of 
Stamps, Figures and Emboffments, by Moulds 
and Preffure. 

The Chemical Preparations, Mixtures and 
Treatment required in thjs bufinefs, as to the 
giving a beautiful ^nd fix*d Blue, Yellow, Red^ 
Green, and other perfeft Colours, to Bone, 
Ivory, and other Animal Subftances, 

The. Methods of bleaching, whitening and. 
ftaining of Jiair, as depending on the fame Founr 
dation ; or the ways of turning Hair of any co- 
lour at pleafure ; but particularly from red to 
brown or black, from yellow to perfedl white, 
iy r. by means of Chemical Liquors, or chemical 
Fumes. 

Ways of preventing the fplitting and cracking 
of thin Horn and IvoryWares. 

Hints for the more advantageous Ufe of the 
Horner's Shavings. 

How far the Proceffes for ftaining Horn, Hair 
and Ivory are applicable to the ftaining of Lea- 
ther, Wood, Stone or Marble. 

The Experiments and Improvements in this Art 
applied to promote the Philofophy, or praftical 
Doftrine of Light and Colours. 

3. T!he Art of Tanning. 

0rming, The beft manner of preparing the Hides and 
Skins of Animals, making the Tan-Liquor, 
putting them together, and drying the Subjeft. 

The Hiftory of the principal Materials and 
Ingredients employed in this Art ; their manner 
of preparing, extrafting, condenfing and pre- 
fcrving for ufe. 

3 An 
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An Inquiry into fome farther Ufes of the Tan- 
Liquors^ and the refufe Stuff, after the Opera- 
tion is over. 

The Application of this buiinefs ro the Art of 
Emba/mmg, or preferving the Flefh and other 
parts of Animals, for certain purpofesj by a fuita- 
ble Tan -Liquor and Drying* 

The Ufe of this Art in explaining the nature 
of Cormpiwn or PuirefaBiony either in general, 
or at leaft in Animal Subjects i as it fupplies a 
fimple remedy to prevent it : and hence an In* 
quiry into the Methods of applying it to other 
iJ&i\A purpofes in Life. 

4. "the Art of the Skinner. 

The beft Ways of preparing and prefeiTings^f/ir^^r/. 
the Skins of Beajls and Btrds^ with their natural 
Furs and Plumage. 

How far this Art coincides with the Art of 
Tanning; and how far 'tis improveable by the 
Arts of Staining and Dying. 

The ufefulnefs of this Art in the bufinefs of 
Anatomical Preparations, and that part of na- 
tural Hiftory which more particularly relates 
to Animals, 

5. The Art of curing and preferring the FUfh ^r€^r^ing 
of Animals for Food^ both in a dry and a moift ^^'^' 
Form* or by Fumes, Salts, and Pickles; with- 
'out indurating the fubjeft too much, deftroying 
its natural relifh, or rendring it too faline. 

The Improvements to be made in this Art 
by the due ufe of Sugar, Nitre and fome diluted 
acid Spirits. 

The Dutch manner of pickling Herrings, 
wherein their fuperior excellency depends* 

The Englijh manner of preparing Red Her- 
^rings, and the principal Methods ufed in our own 
C 4 Country 
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Country to preferve Provifions both at Sea and 
Land ; with various Improvements in thefe 
particulars, by the ufe of certain chemical or 
compound Liquors. 

Refining ' 6. The Art of freparing^ purifying and melw- 
^^'* rating Animal Fats ; as Tallow, Train-Oil, 
Sperma Ceti^ fcfr. fo as to render them fit for 
the finer ufes. 

Inquiries after fome particular Methods of 
taking off the nidorous odour, and rankncis of 
the grofler Animal Oils and Fats -, fo as to ren- 
der them fweet and fit, in fome cafes, to ferv5e 
inftead of Vegetable Oils and Wax. 

Methods advanced for edulcorating ^rain or 
SeaUOiU for the purpofes not only of the Clo- 
thier, Soap-boiler, fcfr. but for the ordinaiy 
ufes of Oil- Olive. 

A particular Inquiry into the Method of pu- 
rifying Butter by Separation, and converting it 
into a durable and pcrfeft Saliad-Oil. 

7. "The Art of Dying in Wool and Sdk. 

Preliminaries to this Art. 

^ / (i.)' An account of the Materia ^n^oria^ 

Dying-StufFs or Dfy-Salters Wares; with fo 
much of their natural Hiftory as relates to this 
Bufinefs. 

(2.) The various Ways of extracting the 
Tinging Parts of thefe Ingredients -, condenfing, 
jf)referving and making them into Colours, ready 
for ufe, 

(3.) The different Methods of preparing the 
Subjcft, according fo its nature, and fitting it 
to receive the Dye. 

(4.) The various Ways of difchargmg the 
Colours once given to Silks or Stuffs. 

3 The 
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The Art itfelf. 

1, The Ways of preparing the Icveral Dye- 
Liquors for Blaqks^ Blues, Reds, tfr. with the 
means of opening the Colours. 

2, The Manner of applying the Subjeft to the 
Dye ; with the particular Encbeirefes requifitc 
to the full imbibing and fixing the Colour. 

3, The Method of waftiing and treating the 
Subjeft when it comes out of the Dje. 

4, Attempts for improving the feveral Branches 
of thb Bufinefs ; as Fulling, Sco wring, Difcharg- 
ing, opening the Materia TinSt^ria^ condcnfmg 
the tinging parts, fixii^ the Colours, and 
changing them fo as to imitate the fineft fix'd 

.Colours of the Indies. With a particular In- 
quiry into the Methods of improving the Graiil- 
Colours, and rendring them cheaper. 

5, To confider how far this Art is applicable 
to the Dying of Leadier, Feathers, Paper, 
Shells, i^c. with its farther ufcs in natural Ki- 
ftory and Philofophy. 

8^ The Art, of Conwrfwg refufe <?r ^xcrtmen- 
titious Animal Subftances to chemical ufis. . 

The Methods of preparing Nitrcy Sal-armo- rurning^ 
niaCy and Pbofphorus from thefe animal Matters. ^^^ "^ 

The Way of procuring Nitre in the Eafl^ andir/f 
feveral European Countries : with an Inquiry 
whether it may be praftifed to advantage in 
England. 

The Method of making Sal-armoniac in the 
Levant ; with the ways of producing the faihe 
Salt to profit in other places. 

The Art of making Pbofphorus from Urine 
and other cheap excrementitious animal Matters. 
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Hints for the Improvement of certain 
Arts exercifed in the 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

!• fbe Art of Ttmler. 
fi^er. The chemical Caufe of the Decay and Rot- 
tennefs in Timber •, with the artificial means of 
preferving it found, Hopping the Rot, and kil- 
ling the Worm.. 

An Inquiry into the befl: Methods of careen- 
ing and cajing of ShipSj and preferving the Tim- 
bers from the injuries of the Sea. 

The Methods of fitting Wood to endure long 
undejT ground, in watery places, or when ex- 
pofed to the viciflitudes of the Weathei^ 

An Attempt towards turning one Species of 
Wood into another, or making Artificial Cedary 
from the more common forts of Timber. 

The Method of Bending large Timbers for 
the ufe of the Ship-wright, tsfr. with the ways of 
repairing the Damage they may receive in the 
Operation. 

Tar,&e^ 2. Arl of Refolving certain kinds of Wood by 
Ftre ; viz. into Tar, Pitch, Turpentine, Oil of 
Turpentine, Rofin, Charcoal, and Pot-afh. 

The Method of doing each of thefe to beft 
advantage in different places ; with an Inquiry 
how far they are prafticable in certain parts of 
England^ and our own Plantations. 

A particular Inquiry into the whole Affair of 
Pot-afh ; with the Ways of making it clofe^ 
hard, and ftrong in England^ and the Plantations ; 
or nearly equal to that of Ruffia. - 

The different kinds of Pot-alh and Kelp of 
diiferent Countries j whence their vicioufnefs, 

/ ftrength. 
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ftrength, and other good and bad qualities ; with 
the beft and eafieft Ways of proving their good- 
nefs, for the ufes of the Soap-boiler^ Dyer, Gkfs- 
maker, ^c, 

3- The Art of Wax ; with the Method of^^*- 

Bleaching the common Bees-Wax^ or turning it 
Jig white fVax ; whence the Art of the Wax- 
Chandler, the feveral forts of SsaUng-Wax % and 
compound Wax for Stamps, f^r. With an At- 
tempt towards lefiening the price of tFa^ in 
England \ by the Introduftion of certain new 
Subllances, to anfwer the fame ends, 

4. The Art of Bread. 

This Art confider'd in different Countries as Bnad^ 
praftifed upon various mealy vegetable Subjefts. 

The common manner of making Bread in 
England^ compared with that of France^ and other 
Muropean Nations, 

The Methods of improving the Art of Bread- 
making, by raifing Nurferies of Yeaft, or intro- 
ducing new Means of preferving it frefli and 
found. 

The Art applicable alfo to fubjefts of the ani- 
ynal Kingdom, to good advantage in fome cafes. 

5. "The Art of Starch and Powder , 

The common Procefs for Preparing Search, ^^-j^*- 
from Wheat-Flower, by Fermentation. 

The fame Procefs applied to other mealy, and 
fome gludnous, vegetable Subftances j as Pota- 
toes, Rice> &?r. 

The Method of reducing Starch to Powder of 
different kinds \ with the adulterations and abufes 
commonly pradifed in this Art- 
Inquiries into fome more advantageous Ufes of 
the Starch-maker's Liquors and methods of 
ihortening the Procefs, 6, The 
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An Attempt upon fome profitable ways of 
preparing Vinegar without Wine, or the trouble 
of Brewing, 

An extemporaneous way of making Vinegar, 

The ways of recovering decayed Vinegarj of- 1 
making it of any degree of Strength, 

The Method of condenfing Vinegar, or redu- 
cing it to its leaft volume. 

An Attempt towards producing a folid Vine- 
gar. 

lo. ^he Ariof Difiillatwn. 
ifmtu Improvements of this Art in its feveral Parts* j 
viz. Brewings Fermenting, fimple DiftiUing, ; 
Reftifyingj and Compounding ; fo as to make | 
it anfwer the different Intentions of the Operator, 

How to Brew in perfeftion. 

How to raife Nurferies of Yeaft, or preferve 
it long for theMalt-Stillen 

How to work with expedition, and how tal 
greateft advantage. 

How to make a clean Malt Spirit. 

The Bufinefs of Proof in Spiiits particularly i 
examined. 

The way of diftilling WineXees to great ad-< 
vantage. 

The beft Methods of rectifying all SpiritSi re-s 
commended. 

The beft Form wherein to export and preferve ] 
Spirits, inquired into. 1 

The beft Ways of judging the Goodnefs and 
Purity of Spirits, I 

Inquiries into the beft Acid> for giving a trua] 
vinofity to vulgar redified Spirits, ' 

The Ways of colouring Spirits^ and fitting 
them for Sale, j 
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The principal Ufes of the common Spirits ex- . . 

tended* J 

The Hiftory of Spirits, foreign and domeftic. I 

The Method of turning common Spirits into I 

Brandies or Arracks, undiftinguilhable from die j 

foreign. 1 

The true Method of working in compound Di- J 

Aillation^. I 

ir. I'he Art of Sugar-mahngf and Refining, " 

The common Procefs of making Sugar iromEug»t 
the natural Juice of the Sugar-Cane, philofophi- 

cally and chemically conlidered, i 

Attempts for fliortening this Procefs. I 

The whole Bufinefs of boiling Sugars to their I 

proper height ^ the more certain ways of taking I 

of Proof, preventing of burning, and making I 

the matter granulate to the beft advantage, I 

An Inquiry after a Method of converting the I 

Melajfcs or Treacle into tolerable Sugars. I 

This Art applied to Honey and other Vegeta- ] 

ble Juices ; with a particular Inquiry if Sugar- J 

Works might not be fet up to advantage in I 

Wine-Countries, and Countries produftive of I 

Com, or certain Trees, that yield plenty of a ] 

faccharine Liquor by tapping. i 

The Art of refining the Sugar into the different i 

kinds of CIay*d, Lump, Loaf, &c. with the Me- 1 

thods of different Countries, but particularly of 1 

Germany for this purpofe. I 

Some Attempts towards difcovering cheaper I 

and more expeditious Ways of refining Sugars, I 

and bringing them with cafe to a perfcd White- 1 

neis. I 

To fhorten tlte Procefs of making Sugar-Can- I 

. dy I or to perform it without heat, and the I 

Cockle-Room. I 

An I 
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An Attempt to introduce fevcral new and pro- 
fitable Ufes of Sugars, both in England and the 
Pljlptations. 

12. The Art of Soap. 

Soa^* The common Methods of making the diffe- 

rent kinds of Soc^ in England^ chemically con- 
fider'd. 

To ftiorten the common ways of preparing 
th« Lixiviums, and the long Operation of Boil- 
ing- 

The Methods of making the hard OiX'Soaps 

at Venice^ Cajlile and MarfeiUes ; with attempts 
to produce as excellent in England. 

To prevent or take off the Tank fmell of cer- 
tain kinds of Soap, and ^ve it any agreeable 
fcent and colour. 

An Attempt to petfe6t fome extemporaneous 
Methods of making either folid or liquid Soaps. 

An attempt to pr^are and introduce certain 
Medicinal Soaps of uncommon virtues and ufes. 

The manner of making mlid Soap for du; 
fined Lace and Linens. 

13. The Art of Tartar. 

Tartar. The Method of producing Tartar from 
different Matters. 

The vulgar Method of refining Tartar ifi 
Languedoc. 

An Attempt to convert Red Tartar into 
White. 

The beft and moft expeditious Ways of Re- 
fining or bringing it into what is vulgarly 
called Cream of Tartar ; fo as to make it per- 
fcaiy tranfparent, and clear as well as white. 
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Hints for the Impt&nfemfinp ^f ^ertdn 
MINERAL ARTS, 

The Mineral Arts may be confidcrM as they 

regard Salis^ Earibs and Meials. 

The Jr$ of Sali, 

The beft Manner of Working Salt from the^^-''^- 

Sea -Water, and Salt-Pits, inFr^;^?^^ and England^ 

The Ufes of the fitter Liqupr of the Salt- 
Pits called BiUern. 

The Ways of refining Salt both at home and 
abroad. 

The Improvement of Salt-inaking by means 
of Congelation. 

Some new Methods of obtaining Salt in iC3 
greatefl: parity and perfeftion, 

^he Art of Copperas mid VitrioL 

The Procefles of making the common gr^^;*^^''''^'* 
and blue Vitrwls in their prelent ftate of Improve- 
ment ; with an Inquiry into the beft ways of 
fliortening thefe Procenes, 

Attempts for an advantageous Methqdof con- 
verting green Vitriol into blue, or the Vitriol of 
Iron into that of Copper. 

Some particular Ufes of the Raw- Liquor of the 
PyriteSj before 'tis boiled into Copperas. 

Ufes of the refufe Copperas, or Ciftern Bot- 
toms. 

Tj&if Art of B§rax> 

A Philofophical and Chemical Enquiry into jTer^je, 
the originj nature, and ufes of this 5^/^, as found 
in the Eafi^ and thence brought into Europe^ un- 
der the form of tincar or TtmaL Whether it 
be a natural or fiJw5litious thing \ with the man-^ 

D a^tv 
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An IfrtjtfJry into the Methods of malcirjg the 
red and white Co^^tr of Japan. 

Tht mot€ certairt Methods 6f detefting Adal- 
fef ^fidrts artd Abarfe m Metals. 

The higher Ari of Metals, 

Attempts fdr prbcuring the Mercuries of the 
fever^l Metals, to profit 

A fetof new Experitnents to fheW how fir one 
Metal is tranfrriutabk into another, 

Sbme fefrdeatout-s to fijc cotnttion Mercury ifito 
a real metalline or duftile Matter -, and to fOft€n 
the Itegtiliis of Arltirrtony, 

The commori Method of turning Iron irttb Cap- 
per examin*d. 

Mi-. Boyle's Method of trarlfmuting Gt^ld ihto 
Sih^er eiainin'd. 

A fummary View of tlie^Wim^r Metallurgy in 
all its parts % with fome particular Obfervations 
and Improvements upon fuch things therein as aj 
p^ar folid and tjftFiil, 

The Art GfSmithery. 

Sm'thrj, This Art chetiiicdlly confidercd in the hands 

of die Gold'ffniih Sihe^-fmith^ Copper-fikiih^ TiH- 

^an^ Pewterer^ Plumber^ and Iron-fmib \ with 

fome Attempts for fupplying their refpeftive De- 

Jtderatd* 

The Art of Fmmdery. 

Cafiin^, Td find thfe beft Mixtures and Methods for 
cafting^ large Ordnance, Bells, &f r. 

Im^iiiries into the hioft direft means of making 
the Metal run fmooth, clofe and found. 

The odfftmon Bufinefs of Foundery m BrAfs^ 
ferpfoV^d 

The 
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Tt*e Ways of caftiog IroD Guns, ^tovse-fba^ks^ 
ISc. at the Iron Funrmce, with a yiew !«;o xhcir 
impFQvonieDt* 

The chemical Methods of exapfvining the ya- Examining 
rioos Mineral Bodie^ to difcover their Nature and ^^"^^"^'^ 
Contents. 

The principal lUfes of duchflodies^ aBiCadtnia^ 
Arfenic, Mundic, yellow Zink, ijfc. 

The ^various metailicCompofitionsrCoibeniade 
withjchem-, and the manner wherein I3h^^ afFe<5t 
and alter the perfe^ft Metals, 

Hints far the Improvement of certain 
MixD Chemical Arts. 

By mixV Aris we underftand thofe which are 
exef cHed riipon Subjefts of more t\izti oneiifCing- 
dom. 

The Art of Paper, in JVool, Silk, (^nd Linnen* 

The common Methods of m^Hing the (iift^rent p^/^^i 
kinds of Pa per. 

This Bulineraconfidered with aChemic^lVJeWj 
in order to fhortep and improve the -Procefs, 

The. Methods of making the whiteft P^per,^nd 
giv^ing any kind of Colour thereto; with theijfi^al 
Method of making that called Marble- Paper^ 
and its Improvement, both at home and abroad. 

Some Attempts to render Paper more durable, 
and lefsapt to be gjiaw'd> or torn by Domeftic 
Animals, 

' The State of this Art in China, France^ Mol- 
land and England, 

The Wiiys of EmbofTii^g and Printing of Pa- 
per for Hangingsi £^f, 
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The Application of this Art to the Asle^m^ fo 
as to make incombuftible Papen 

An Attempt towards a Method of difcharging 
the Printers Ink out of Papen 

The beft Way of making Fihring-Paper for 
Chemical Ufes. 
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The Art of Inks. 

Ways of preparing Inks of all Colours ^ Iblid 

and fluid. 

Methods of difcharging moft kinds of Ink. 

Ways of recovering the Colour ofdecay*dInk> 
fo as to render old and almoft effaced Manufcrlpts 
legible. 

The Sympaibetic Inks chemically confider'd., \ 

The Printers Ink impro^^ed. 

The Ways of curing the Imperfections of the 
common Writing Ink ; fo as to render it undif- 
chargeable ; preferve it from ropinefs, mouldi- 
nefs, and being prey*d upon by Time, and Ver- 
min, that would otherwife deftroy the Paper. 

The Art of Japanning. 

The State of this Art in England \ with i^ 
means of Improvement. 

An Attempt to introduce the Amber- Varnilh^ 
foas to give a thick Coat of real Jmher. 

TJie Japanning of Europe compared with that 
of the Eaji. 

The An ofGlafs. 

The common ProcefTes for making the diffe- 
rent kinds of Glafi^ chemically examin'd. 

The State of this Art in different Countries. 

The l^e Improvements in the Art of Glafs car- 
ried ftill farther. 

Attempts to prevent Veins in the finer Glafs. 

Attempts 
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Attempts to difcover fome Material for the 
Glafs-houfe PotSj notfubjed to crack or flaw in 
the Fire, 

The iTjoft probable Ways of flopping fuch 
Cracks, when they happen. 
. The Methods of ftaining and colouring Glafs. 

The Ways of imitating Gems in Glafs, 
. Attempts to make Glafs approach the hard- 
nefs of the Diamond, 

Attempts to mollify Glafs, or render it in feme 
Degree duftile or malleable. 

Art of Pharmacy. 

The prefent State of Chemical Pharmacy con- Meduhes 
fider*d. 

How far it extracts, and how far it foils of 
ext rafting the fpecific Virtues of the Materia 
medica. 

Attempts to introduce various new and ef- 
feftua! Methods of Treatment into this Art % 
with a view to procure the real Virtues of Sim- 
ples* and render them fpecific. 

An Attempt to regulate and afcertain the Bu- 
finefs of Compofition in this Art, 

The Art of Pigments. 

. This Art chemically confidered^ in the hands p,^,^,^,, 

of the Dry-S alter y Colour-man and Painter, 

The beft and fliorteit Methods of preparing 
the feveral Pigments ; as White- Lead, Red-Lead, 
the Lakesj the Blues, the Greens, the Reds, &c, 
with the ways of grinding, mixing, and fitting 
them for the Painter's Pallet^ and other Ufes, 

Attempts to introduce feveral new kinds of ar- 
tificial Pigments. 
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the Art of Fire-Works. 

The beft Methods of preparing Gunpowder^ for 
its federal Ufes. h 

Attempts for making the whole parcel of Guti*^ 
powder take fire hiftantaneoufly in lai^e X;]harges, 

Some Attempts for the improvement of Gdn- 
poWdery and increafing its Force : with the beft 
Ways of preferving irfrom Accidents* 

The whole Bufmefs orFire- Works chemically 
confider'd. 

Some Attempts for imitating the Phenomena 
of the Sun and fix*d Stars, by Fire- Works, 

An Inquiry into the Chinefi Method of Ftrs 
Works, 

The Art of Printing on CaUico and Linen, 

The ufual Methods of preparing theSubjeft,' 
hying on the Colours^ or giv^ing^and fixing thej 
Stain. 

Ahlhquiry into the Durability, Nature, and] 
Changes of thefe Colours 5 and the ways of dif- 
charging them. 

The Ways of imitating the fine fix'd' Reds and 
Blues of India, 

The Chemical Hiftory of Stains and Mildews. 
. The Chemical Hiftory of Madden md it^M 
Ufes in thb Art. W 

The feveral Colours at prefent ufed in Dtliico- 
Printing, how chemically prepared, and im-m 
proved. ■ 

An Attempt to fupply the Defefb of this Art; 
by ftriking certain Stains, without the afiiftancc 
of Alkali and Add. 

An Inquiry into the State of Callico-Printing 
in the Eajl-Indies ; and the Cbmical Artifices 
tliere made ufe of for it. 
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Tb& Jtfi of Printing on Paper ^ Mib M^iaUine 
Types. 

Ifhe Wft Ways of .pr€pari%» cafthig and PrM^. 
working the mixM Metal for the Prinlers Types; 
fo as to give the Letter a full Face. 

The moft eacpeditious Methods of cleanfing the 
Fofms. 

Attempts to improve the Primers Varnijh. 

Certain Attempts todifcharge the Printers hth 

Belides the various Arts of this kind, which 
feem more direftly chemicaj^ there are many o- 
thers^ capable of receiving improvement !from 
Chemifiry i and among thefe may be reckoned 
Painting, Sculpture, Statuary, Ardhiccfture, 
Agriculture^ Husbandry, Navigation, Aftrono- 
my -, and all the practical Arts, both of Peace 
and War. 

Upon a fmall Survey of the prefent State of the 
Chemical Arts in England^ there appears to be 
room for the introduftion of feveral new ones; 
and among others the following. 

The refining oi Animal Fats^ for more curious 
Ufes. 

The making of Sal-ammoniac from Refufc 
Matters, 

The improved Method of refinitig Campbirc. 

The refining of Tartar^ into beautiful Cry- 
ftals. 

The compleating of Borax ^ or the perfect 
manner of refining ^IfV^^r^r, 

The boiling down Malt-Wort to a Tre aclE;» 
for Diftillation, Brewing, and- Exportation. 

New Art of Brewings with cheap Materials. 

New Art of Wines. 

New Art of Vinegars. 

fitvf Axt of produmg and re£lifying Spirits. 

The 
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The perfeft imitation of French Brandies^ and 
InMan Arracs, 

The preparing of new English Brandies, 
and English Areacs* 

The raifing Nurferics of Ferments" of diffe- 
I rent Kinds, 

The j^r/ of recovering eager Wims^ and muj\ 
Drinks, 

New Manufafture of Wine-Lees. 

The Manufafture of White-Lead^ without Vi- 
negar^ Horfedung, or Grinding ; or without pre- 
judice to the Health. 

The making of Englijb Liquerish. 

The making of E/j^/j/S Opium. 

The Art of' Teas, 
' New Art of Snuffs, 

The making of Oil-Soap. 

The making of Blue Vitriol. 

The feveral preceding Articles are not pro- 
posed as bare Hints, or fuperficial Glances at 
{ things, unwarranted by Experiments or Obferva- 
[tion y but as a Profpeft of fome real Advantage 
Ito be rationally expected from a due Profecution 
[of this Subjeflr, 
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Of Commercial Chemistry- 

BY Commercial Chemijiry we mean the ap- 
plication of Philofophkal and Technical 
Cbemjfry, to the founding, fupporting^ 
and improving of Trades and Commerce, 

In this View Commercial Chmiflry will confilt 
of three principal Parts, viz. (t.) TheExerciie 
of all the Cbemicai Arts in fuch a manner as to 

fupply' 
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fupply beyond the Demands of a fingle Nation, 
and afford a furplus of Commodicies for E3q:>or- 
tation, and foreign Confumption, (2,) The fe- 
veral Ways of condenfing, curing, preparing, 
fecuring and fitting natural and artificial Pro- 
duftions, or Com modi des, for Tranfportation and 
Carriage : And (3,) The means of fupply ing the 
Chemical Neceflaries to Voyagers and Travellers, 
in foundings fupporting and improving theBufi- 
nefs of Trade^ Traific and Commerce in diffe- 
rent Countries, 
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Hints far extending the Chemical Arts, 
and rendrmg them Commercial in 
Ekgland. 

This Subjeft is of too complex, and intricate iTp-ki #3 ie 
a Nature to be adjufted from bare philofophical '^^"'^f*'- 
and chemical Confiderations : a Knowledge of the 
different Policies, Laws, Interefts, and Cuftoms 
of Nations is here required % or the joint Abilities 
of the Siatefman and the Merchant, Thus per- 
haps it might not, tho' it were prafticable, be the 
Intereft of England to rival France in Wines and 
Bmndies \ Germany and Sweden in Meiah ; nor 
Holland in the Produdjoncf Corfi-S^ir;/, and the 
cheap Preparation, and Refinement of certain o- 
ther Commodities, 

But fuppofmg England at full liberty, and the 
Cuftoms, Duties and Draw-backs in her favour v 
then it is a Point of Philofophical and Chemical 
Confideration, to flicw what Arts may be ren- 
derM commercial, for the Benefit of our own 
Kingdom. And among others of this kind may 
come the following, viz. 

The Arts of Wines and Brandies \ from Grapes 
of Englijh Growth. 

3 The 
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The ftine Arts^ without Cr^j, to ftill g!«eater 
Profit; aod pradicablc with Hiuch lefs TTOUblc 
and Expence. 

TJae Alt of producing Corn-Spirit to better Ad- 
vantage than the Dutch \ and under-^cdliog tibcm 
at the foreign Markets. 

The Art of producing Viitegars, ;5?beaper 
than in France or Holland. 

The Ai?t of producing Arracs, equafl or 
•fiiperior in goodnefs tothofe ei India, 

The Art of Refining Campmir<e to more 
Perfeftion, than the Dutch. 

The Art of making Hard •QiJ--Swupa,.cqual 
to the Foreign. 

The Arts of curing fever al forts of Fri&H and 
Flesh, to greater advantage than among the 
J>utch. 

The Jdrt of refining Borax, to greater pro- 
fit and perfe&ion, thanan Holland. 

The Art of w»^/>gWHiTB-XrEA;D, to greater 
advantage, than in Holland. 

It is not neceflary to be large in the enume- 
ration of many other Chemical ArtSj po Itfs im- 
proveable than thefe, for the pui:pofes ^bf 'Com- 
merce; becaufe a fingle one, when fully advan- 
ced and extended, may often prove the principal 
bufincfs of a whole Country; -^^ tht Jlrt tf 
Wines in France^ Spain y and Portugal-^ ^the Apt 
of Sugar in the Plantations ; the Art 6f Metals 
in Germany J &c. And in thiskrge View it is» that 
Arts come to be confider'd unacr the ^Hcali df 
Commericalj as, in a lefs extcnfive .way, they fall 
under that of Technical Cbemifiry ; to which we 
therefore refer. 
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Chemical Considerations m the more fer^ ^^^'^ 
fe£l fFays 0/ Con d e N s i n g CcmmodUies for Ex- tkn. 

partation^ wUhaut impairing their Firtues^ or - 

leffmmg their Goodnefs, M 

Before Goods are fent abroad, *ris proper chey ^H 

fhould be rediKed to the leaft volume they are ^^ 

capable of, without injury ; and put into a Con- H 

dition of receiving the leaft damage from the I 

Weather, Salt- Water, and other AccidenCs- ■ 

Thus Metals are tranfported inftead of their X 

Ores 3 Sugar inftead of the Sugar -Cane; dry S 

Raiftns inftead of Grapes \ High Spirits inftead ^ 

of Lovr-Wines i Salt inftead of Sea- Water, ^c. ■ 

with care to fccure each Subjeft, that requires it, ■ 

in a fuitable Fuftage, or Futail. And thus by I 

means of Commericdl ChemiJIr% different Conn- I 

tries are fupplied with Pitchy Tar^ Rofin^ Turpen^ I 

iine^ Brimftone^ ff^ax^ Oily Tallow^ Tannd Hides, I 

Wines^ Brandies^ Suli^ Sugars^ Treacle^ Paper^ M 

Booksy Lead^ Tin^ Iroffy Silver^ &c. whereby all ■ 

Trade, Traffic, and Commerce is fupported. ■ 

Hints fir the Hijiory of Commerical ^ 

Condensation* I 

The Method of Condenfing Wines, fo as great- 
ly to leffen their Bulk, and at the fame time im- M 
prove their Virtue and Goodneft, and render I 
ihem nnuch more durable, or lefs fubjeft to I 
change or decay ; either by Land or Sm* I 

The Way of Condenfmg Malt Liquors and I 

Vinegars for Exportation J in the form of a m 

rich fermented Beer or Jle y not fubjed to fpoil ■ 

in the ItJngeft Voyage, I 

The Art of condenfmg all kinds of Spirits, M 

Brandies, Rums, and Arracs, without lofing of ■ 

tlieir natural Flavours, I 

The I 
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The Art of condenfing the Juice of foreign 
Grapes^ and leaving it fit to be made Wines in 
Countries that produce no Wines of their own. 

Methods of reducing the tinging Parts of the 
more bulky Dying-Stuffs, to a kind of Ex- 
traft; {oxD^ers. 

The Reduction of Ppt-AJh^ Tincar^ and Borax ^ 
to a lefs volume or weighty yet retaining all 
their effential Parts. 

Hints for the Hiftor'j of Commercial 

CURATION. 

Commercial Thc bcft Ways of curing Animal Subftances ; 

Curatiou. ^^^ particularly Flefli, Fi(h, and animal Oils or 
Fats, for Exportation, and long Voyages. 

The beft Ways of curing various Vegetable- 
Commodities i as Fruits, Woods, Gums, Hops, 
Tobacco, and animal, vegetable, and mineral 
Drugs, 

Hints for the Hijlory 0/ Commercial 
Package. 

Commercial When Goods are cured and reduced to their 
Package, fmalleft Bulk for Exportation, the next Cbnfide- 
ration is the manner of Packing them up, and fe- 
curing them to beft advantage. 
. Goods arc reducible to two Species, fluid and 
folid ; according to the Nature whereof, they re- 
quire a different Package : whence an Inquiry 
into the beft Ways of fecuring 0//j, Wines ^ Bran- 
dies^ Treacle^ Malt-Liquors^ Tar^ Turpentine^ 
^ickftlver^ &c. 

An Inquiry into tlie beft Methods of fecuring 
folid^ but Uquifiable Goods ; as Kelf^ Pot-AJh^ Su- 
gar , Soap^ Nitre^ Vitriol^ Borax ^ Jilum^ &c. 

The Methods of fecuring volatile and flrong- 
fcented Solids j as Camphirej Musk^ Afa-fcstidat &c, 

to 
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to prevent their avolation, or affedting other kinds 
of Goods. 

The beft Methods of fecuring Teas, and all 
fine Goods that are apt to catch and retain any- 
heterogeneous Odour. 

The beft Ways of preparing Wrapping-Cloths 
for dry Goods; as the Eaft-India Wax-Cloth^ 
^utenag Canifters^ &c. the Englijh Oil-Cloth, Tar- 
pawling, fc?f. 

Hints for a Hijiorj of the Ufes of Cbemijlry to Tra- cbmhai 
vellerSj or in lonz Vo'jajes at Sea. with a View ^tpfjatus 

^ r^ •=> -^ ^ ' for Voyages. 

/d? Commerce. j j& 

The Neceflaries for long, trading Voyages •, as 
particularly a Chemical Cheft ; and a Portable 
Furnace-, with a fmall Apparatus, confiftmg 
of a Screw -Prefs for Oils, Flux -Powders, 
Quick-filver, and Antimony, £s?r. for affaying 
of GoM, Silver, and Ores. 

The more certain Signs of Mines ; from the 
Chemical Examination of Mineral fVaters^ and 
the Evaporation oi Mineral Juices. 

The more expeditious Ways of affaying ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral Subftances ; to Ihew 
what Proportion of valuable or merchantable 
Commodities they hold : illuftrated in Oils, Ef- 
fences, mineral Liquors, Drugs, Ores, and other 
mineral or metalline Matters. 

Heads of Inquiries to be made by Travellers 
into the Chemical Productions of different Coun- 
tries ; as particularly into the manner of prepa- 
ring Arracs^ Nitre^ Borax j and Porceliane j the 
curing of 7>^j in the Eajii making Sal-Ammo- 
niac in the Levant y Vitriol in Germany, Bran* 
dies in France ; Pot-AIh in Ruffia^ &c. * 

An Account of certain Chemical Contrivances^ 
capable of deceiving Travellers and Merchants 
in the condition of the Commodities 5 with 
. ^ the 




the meft expeditious Ways of detefting fuehlm- 
pofidons ^ as the Sophiftication of Wines, Bran- 
dies, Vinegars^ and Arracsj the Debafement of 
Gold-Sand J Gold-Bars, or Ingots^ Sliver^ Copper^ 
and Tin, counterfeit Gems^ i3c. 

The mf^rt certain^ and expeditious Chemical 
Wiiys of difcovering the Goodnefs, or Genuine- 
nefs of moft merchantable Commodities: wich 
the beft Methods of affaying Pot*Afh^ ^incalj 
Amber ^ Affib^fTiafe^ Musky Qpium-i Ahes^ the 
natural Balfanu^ B^'zoar^ and varioys other kinds 
of Drugs. 

The more ready Ways of examining whether 
unexperienced Waters be wholefome* 

The beft Methods of preferving Fruits^ Flow- 
ersy and Seids in their perfeftionj during a long 
f^oyage. 

The beft Methods of preferving Frejh-Waier 
at 5^^. 

The beft and moft expeditious Ways of edul- 
corating the Sea-Water-i lb as to render it potable, 
or fit for common Ufes, 

The beft Methods of preferving frefli Pro- 
vifions. 

The beft PharmaccLitical Methods of curing 
certain Difeafes incident to Sailors and Travellers 
in long Voyages ; and fome [Particular Countries. 
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SECT. IV. 

Of Oeconomical Chemistry. 

BY (Ecommical Chemifiry^ is underftood the 
Application of Philofophical, Technical, 
and Commercial Chemiftry, to the par- 
ticular Ufes of a Fa MIX- y, 

z Hence 
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Hence (Economical Chemijlr'j is of great tx-ittufeand 
tent; as bringing into pradice, tho* in a fmair*''*'* 
way, naoft of the larger Works of Commercial 
and technical Cbemijiry : from the latter where- 
of, it differs only as that does from Commercial 
Cbemyiry ; the nrft producing to ferve a Family, 
the fecond a fingU Nation j and the third the fFbrld. 

This Branch of Cbemijiry may be confider'd 
with regard to the feveral Offices of a Houfc, 
wherein, as in fo many different Laboratories, 'tis 
ufually praftifed ; that is, with regard to the Brew- 
houfej Cellar y Si ore-room, Kiuben^ Dairy, Laundry, 
and their refpeftive Stores, Furniture, and Appa- 
ratus. 

Hints for the OEconomical Hijlory ^Fermenta- 
tion : or the Management of tbe Brew-House 
and tbeC-ELLAK. 

The beft Methods of brewing with Malt, for OtconmU^i 
the fervice of a Family. ^^"^ 

The Method of Brewing with Honey, for 
Mead,' Meth^in, and a Liquor refembling 
Canary. 

The Method of Brewing with Treacle^ Sugar, 
and mix*d Matters. 

The beft Method of making Cyder and Perry j 
cither fimplc, or by mixture. 

The Method of Brewing with fome particular 
Vegetable Juices. 

Certab new Methods of making particular 
Drinks. 

The Artof preferving Teajt, for fome Months, 
frefli and found. 

The whole Bufmefs of making perfeft and 
found "Wines of Englijh Grapes. 

The beft Ways of imitating foreign Wines, 
without Grapes, or Raifins. 

E The 
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The Art of Made-Wines, with Raifins, op" 
without J to great perfection. 
Some Methods of curing foul and ropy Wims^ 

and recovering eager Drinks. 

The bcft Ways of defending a Vault or Cel- 
lar from Frofi i and of rertoring Wines or Drinks 
that have been frozen. 

The Methods of preferving the Cmh and Brtw- 
wgVeffehy in their greateft Purity and Perfec- 
tion: with certain Ways of recovering mufty 
Veffirls, 

The befl Method of ereding a Brew-houfe ; 
fo as greatly to leflen the Labour and Expence 
ufually attending the making of Drinks, 

The Art of Vinegar and Verjuke \ from Mah^ 
Raiftns^ Wines^ Cper^ Crabs, &c. with the belt 
Methods of making them durable, and prefer- 
ving them at all times fit for ufe. 

Hints for ih Hijtory of the Still atory, and 
theSxoRE-RooM. 

rhi Fami^ The perfeft Ways of making the moft ufeful 

The beft Manner of diftilling Spirits from the 
Grounds of Beer, Ale* or Wine-Lees, for the 
fervice of the Lamp -, and the making of Com- 
pound or Cordial Waters. 

A Set of the moft ufeful Cordial WaterSy for 
the fervice of a Family 5 made either by Dijiil' 
htion or Infufwn. 

Certain cafy and cheap Ways of imitating French 
Brandy, and Indian Arrac^ for Family Ufes, 

The kind of Scill moft proper for oeconomical 
Pufpofes J with the Methcxi of fetting and work- 
ing- it to advantage \ efpecially in large Fa- 
milies, and Gentlemen's ComUry Seats. 

The beft Methods of drying and preferving 

Flowers^ Fruits j Herhy Rmsj and Sceds^ for Fa- 

mily U&$. The 
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The Art of conferving Fruits and other ve- 
getable Produftions in Finegar^ or compound 
Pickles. , 

The Art of confervmg Fruits, and vegetable 
Juices with Sugar 5 for the Table, and certain 
medicinal Ufes. 

The Jrt of conferving certain Animal Suhfian^ 
ces with Salts and Sugar ^ and acid Fumes or 
Smoke, for the Table. 

Hints for a Chemical Hifiory (/Culinary Arts. 

To determine the beft Fewel for Kitchen CifitM/tiy 
Ufe ; and a Method for rendring it cheap, and*^'*' 
inofFenfive. 

The moft expeditious Methods of lighting a 
Fire. 

The beft Methods of preventing the Incon- 
veniences arifing from Smoke and Soot in a 
Kitchen. 

The Art of edulcorating the refofeFatofa 
Kitchen, for Lamps, or other oeconomical Ufes. 

The manner of introducing the Balneum Ma-- 
ri^, and Papin-s Digeftor, into the Kitcbeni 
with their Advantages. 

The beft Methods of preferving all the metal- 
line Furniture of a Kitchen from Rujl and Tarnifh.' . 

The Method of exj^refling Sallad-Oils froni 
various Seeds ; but particularly fron> the Seed of 
Muftard. . ; 

The Method of making the fineft Salt for 
t\it Table. 

Hints for the Chemical Hiflory of the Dairy. 

The Chemical Hiftory of Milk, and its dif- 
ferent Parts. . ' 

Methods of procuring the largeft Yield of-^^ftf^^ 
Dairy Produilions. "^' 

E2 T\ya 
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The Chemical Hiftory di Rennet \ andfotne 
certain vegetable Acids in the making of Cbeefe 
and Buiter. 

The proper Application of Cold, Heat, Reft, 
and Agitation in the Bufinefs of the Dairy. 

To determine the beft kind of Fejels ai>d U^en- 
jf// for the Dairy. 

Ways of flavouring and colouring thefe Pro- 
duftions to any particular Tafte, or Fancy. 

Hints for the Chemical Hijlory of the L aun d r Y. 

tm^S'^ The beft Family Methods of making S04PS, 
^ ^'. for different kinds of Lmen and Laces. 

The beft Family Ways of preparing the fincft 
Blues and Starch. 

The beft Methods of taking Spots, Stains, 
Iron-moulds, Mildew, ^c. out of Linens^ and 
Laces. 

The Art of Bleaching, or whitening of Linen. 
The Method of foftening hard Waters ; or 

Saking them fit for the Ufes pf the Laundry, 
airy, and the Kitchen. 

Hints for the Chemical Hijlory ofc/ertain Pleajurahk, 
cr Profitable CEcoNOMicAL Matters. 

i^«wF4f. An Account of feveral curious and ufeful GEco- 
teri ' nomical Experinients. 

To preferve Paintings, and ^11 kinds of Furni- 
ture mthin doors. 

To preferve JVood-fFork expofed to the Wet, 
pd Weather. 

The Hiftory of Manures, and the beft Ways of 
preparing Grain for the Ground. 

To render potable Liquors cool and pleafant in 
the Summer 5 or in hot Countries. 

'^o find pleafant and profitable Subftitutcs for 
TzAs in England. 

The 
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The Ways of procuring grateful Odoun in par* 
ticular Rooms, or large A£emhltes, 

The Ways of exhibiting many curious che- 
mical Phsenonnena at public Entertainments. 

The Ways of extraAing Gold and Silver out 
of bafe Materials, 
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Thus we have lightly touch'd fome principal 
Heads, under which we purpoft to confider Che- 
miftry^ with a view to its farther Advancement 
in England. And hence, 'tis conceived, may be 
derived a general Notion of the Art \ which, in 
fo comprehenfive a View, we would call Uni- 
versal Chemistry; on account of its e3£ten- 
five Ufefulneft in human Affairs- 
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Advertise M EN T^ 

TH E Purport of this little Piece is prafti- 
cally to unfold and apply the DoSrine of 
Difiillation ; not fo much by relying upon what 
Others have done, as by attempting to improve 
and enrich the Art with fome new Hints and Dif- 
coveries. 

*Tis wrote in purfuance of the ^vtctAmgScbeme^ 
for the advancement of various Chemical Trades^ 
that lay the Foundations of Artificial Pbilo/bphy 5 
and publilh'd as a Specimen of the manner where- 
in the Author would gladly fee many other Cbe- 
meal Arts tiae^ted^ in execution or his general 
Defign. 

But fuch a Work being very unequal to the 
Abilities of a fingle Perfon ; the Afiiftance of 
thofe that approve the Undertaking is earneftly 
requefted. 

The Attempt will proceed, as in weak Hands 
it may, whether any Afliftance be received, or 
not ; but if the Author Ihould happily find fome 
ufefiil Hints left with his Bookfeller, the Wwk 
might thence be animated. Arts farther improved, 
and fome new ones invented for the Benefit of 
Mankind. 
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An ESSAY upon the 
Bufinefs of Distilla- 
tion, i^c. 



COmmon DiJiillaHon is the way of fe-Comnifla 
pa raring infiammable Spirits from pre-^^^^' ^'^^ 
pared Vegetable Matters, by means 
of the Feftca, hot Still, or Alembic ; 
with its proper fForniy and Refrigeratory. 

But as no Vegetable Subje^s are capable of af-J^«'<*^/^ 
fording ardent Spirits^ without ^r^m«g in many'/^f ",7-^^ 
cafes» and without i^fr??i^;ir^ri^;i m alU *tis ne-mcmtioa. 
ceflfary that thefe Operations be previoufly con- 
iidcred, as th^ Foundations of BifiiUalion. 




SECT. L 

The Bufinefs of Brewingj as it relates 
to the ProduBion of Brandies, or 
Inflammable Spirits. 

I. l]l Y Brewing is meant the Method of ex-Bwwii^^ 
Wy trafting the more foluble parts of Ve-'*"^''^' 
getables, with hot Watery which thus 
becomes a Tinfture, Solution, or Dec^ftion, 

difpofed and fitted for vim^s Fcrnmiiation* 

J .2. 
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J^subjeas 2. Such a fermentable Solution is obtainable 
foi-itT from any Vegetable whatever, under proper 
Management and Regulation ; but the more rea- 
dily and perfedly the Subject diffolves, the bet- 
ter it is difpofed for Fermentation, and the Pro- 
duction of Brandies. Thus Sugar ^ Hone^^ Treacle^ 
Manna^ and other infpiflated vegetable Juices, 
which totally unite With Water, into a clear and 
uniform Solution, are more immediate, more per- 
fe6t, and better adapted Subjeds of Fermenta- 
tion, than Roots, Fruits or Herbs in Subftance, 
the Grains, or even Malt itfelf : all which diflblve 
but very imperfeftly in hot Water. 
Malt cam- 3. Yet Mdltj fot its chcapucfs, is generally pre- 
f^%!^^^ ferr'd in England ; and brewed for this purpofe^ 
nefs. much after the common manner of brewing for 
Beer : only the worft Malt is ufually chofe for 
Diftillation ; and theTin6hare, without the addi- 
tion of Hops, and the trouble of boiling, is here 
direftly cooled and fermented. 
rbeadvan^ 4. The Grain intended for Brewing, is pre- 
Milting, vioufly maltedy to prepare it for diflblving mdre 
eafily and copioufly in the Water ; fo as to af- 
ford a richer Tinfture, or Solution : which af- 
ter due Fermentation, will yield about one hal 
more of proof Spirit^ than the Tinfture of an 
equal weight of unmalted Corn. Whence we 
may underftand the difference betwixt the Starch- 
makers Liquor ^ and the Dijlillers fFaJh, as they 
phrafe it. 
Malted 5. To brew with Malt in the mod advanta- 

hK^^ geous manner, *tisrequifite, (i.) That the Subjedt 
ad'uantage. be wcll prepared I (2.) That the Water be fuit- 
ableand duly applied: and, (3.) Thatfome cer- 
tain additions be ufed, or alterations made, ac- 
cording to the Seafon of the Year, or the In- 
tention of the Operator, 

By 
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By an exaA regulation in thefe refpefts, all 
the fermentable parts of the Subjeft will be 
brought into the Tincture i and thus become fit 
for Fermentation. 

6. The due f reparation of ihe Suhjeoi confifts^'^wA;*^, 
in its being ^VT?/)? malted^ and well ground. When^X^T^" 
the Grain is not fufficiently malted, 'tis apt to^^a^t^ns' 
prove hard and flinty, fo that the Water can have 
but little power to diflTolve its Subftance \ and if 
it be too much malted^ a part of the fermenta- 
ble matter is loft in the Operation- 

7. The harder and more flinty the Malt, theJ^^wiS/ 
finer it ought to be ground ; and perhaps in all ^""^^^2^* 
cafes, when defign*d for Diftillation, it ought to ^id-u^^tag^ 
be reduced to a kind of coarfc MeaL For *tis' ''^ 
found by experiencej that if it be ground thus 
fine, good part of the trouble, the expence, and 
the time ufually confumed in Brewings may be 
faved ; and a greater Yield of Spirit procured. 
For thus the whole Subftance of the Malt may 
all along remain mixed in among the Tincture, 
and be fermented and diftilled along with it: 
which is a particular that deferves the attention 
of the MaU-Siiller I as he principalJy confults dif- 
patch, and making the moft of his Subjeft, with- 
out foUicitouny regarding the purity and per- 
feftion of the Spirit, 

8. The Secret depends upon thoroughly mix- 
ing, or briflcly agitating and throwing the Meal 
about, firft in cold, and then in hot Water i 
and repeating this briflc agitation after the fer- 
mentation is over: when the thick turbid wafh 
being immediately committed to the Sdll, al- 
ready hot and dewy with working ; there is no 
danger of burning, unlels by Accident, even with- 
out the farther trouble of ftirring : which in this 
cafe is found needlefs i tho' the quantity be al- 
moft ever fo large, provided the requifite care and 

clean- 
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cleanlinefs be ufed. And thus the Bufinefs of 
brewing and fermenting may very commodi- 
oufly be performed together ; or reduced to one 
fingle operation *. 
Bowhy 9. There are fome alfo, who, the better to 
witfilL P^^P^^^ ib^'^r Malty fprinkle it before grinding, 
Soiutiom. with an aqueous Solution of Nitre, or common 
Salt : for the fame purpofe others ufe Lime- 
water ; which feems not fo well adapted, if the 
defign, befides preventing the avolation of the 
finer flower in the grinding, be to promote the 
Fermentation, increafe the quantity of Spirit, or 
add to its pungent, acid vinofity. 
T^&e Water, lo. The beft or mofl: profitable PFater for the 
w to be purpofe of brewing, is that of Rain ; as being 
\rmng. not only very thin, foft, and thence well fitted 
to extradt the Tinfture of the Malt, but alfo 
abounding in fermentable Parts -, whereby it 
quickens the Operation, and adds fomething to 
the Yield of the Spirit. Next to this is that of 
Rivers or Lakes, efpecially fuch as wafh any 
large traft of a fertile Country, or receive the 
SuUage of populous- Towns ; efpecially if taken 
up near the place where great Brewing or Di- 
ftilling Works are conftantly carried on. 

II. But where neither of thefe Waters are com- 
modioufly procurable, or only a hard, aluminous, 
or vitriolic Spring- water is to be had ; this may be 
made fitter for the purpofe, either by laying a chalk 
bottom, for it to run upon ; or by adding fome 
particular Preparation to a parcel of it, after it 
is pumped. A prudent ufe of Quick-lime and 
fixed Alkali, will in fuch cafe be of fervice, and 
precipitate the offending mineral Matter. There 
are alfo other fimple Preparations, and fome 
Compofitions made with the Liquor of calcined 

Flints, 

♦ For farther Dircaious as to this new Method, fee pag. 61 . 
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Flints, &?f, that anfwerthis end ftill better; but 
they come too dear to be ufed in that quantity 
phey are here required, 

12, Whatever f^^aler is made choice of, ItH&mi^&t 
muft ftand in a hot State upon the prepared Malt; ''^^''^^ 
efpecially if a clear Tinfture be defigned : but a 
known and very coniiderable Inconvenience at- 
tends its being applied too hot, or near to a ftate 
pf boilings or even fcalding, ^ith regard to the 
Hand, 

13, To favc time in this cafe, and prevent 
running the Malt into Clods or Lumps, the belt 
way is to put a certain meafured quantity of c&id 
fVakr to the Malt firft ; and ftir that very well 
in with it, fo as to form a kind of thin uniform 
Pafte i after which the remaining quantity of 
Water required, may be added, in a ftate of boilings 
without the leaft danger of making what, in the 
Language ofDiftillers^ is termed a Pudding. And 
thus the proper or precife degree of heat, necef- 
fary to extraft the full virtue of the Malr» with 
all advantages, may be very expeditioufly hit, 
or afTign^d, to a great exaftnefs ; as the heat of 
boiling Water is a Standard, which may at once 
be let down to any dcfired Point of warmth, by 
a proper addition of cQldWater ^^ due allowance 
being made for die Seafon of the Year, and the 
Temperature of the Air. And this little obvious 
Improvement, applied to the Method juft above 
hinted, for reducing Brewing and Fermenlatim to 
tiftngleOi)cratkn*j will render it pradicableto 
coniiderable advantage. 

14, The quantity of the Water emrlo'^ed mufkin^mhat 
be fuited to that of the Malt: the Rule is, that^^^^^'^J" 
a clear Tinfture, or turbid Mixture be made fo 
dilute and thin, as to ferment with eafe and ex- 
pedition. 
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pedition, yet not needlefsly increafe the Bulk of 
the whole. Too little Water makes a vifcous, 
clammy Tinfture or Mixture, fcarce at all dif- 
pofed to ferment, before *tis let down lower with 
IVater -, nor can the Water fo clogged extraft all 
the foluble parts of the Malt : on the other hand, 
when the Tinfture is too thin and aqueous, it 
takes up too much room, and adds to the trouble 
and expence of all the parts of the operation. 
A due Medium therefore is here to be chofe : 
And in general, the Goodnefs or Richnefs of the 
Malt-Stillers fTaJh fhould be much the fame 
as of the weakeft French Wines, or that ordi- 
narily defign'd by the Brewers oi London for ten 
Shilling Beer. But if a more exaft Standard is 
required, recourfe muft be had to the Effay-In- 
ftrument, Water-Poife, Hydroftatical- Balance, 
or other Methods of trying the Strength of So- 
lutions, and finding their fpecific Gravity or Te- 
nacity : which afford a furer Rule than that ob- 
tained by weighing the Malt, and meafuring the 
Water ; becaufe of the different goodnefs of 
different parcels of Malt, and the accidents of 
the Operation. But if a fine Spirit be the thing 
in view -, 'tis much better to make the Wajh too 
weak, than in the leaft too rich. 
jindwitb ^5' Under the right Application ofihtlVatery 
wbatcir- mull alfo be confidered the proper manner of 
oimfiances. agitating the Mafs ; fo that all the Parts of the 
aqueous Fluid may come fully and frequently ki 
contaft with all the foluble particles of the oub- 
jeft : and when once the Water is thus well fatu- 
rated, by (landing the proper time, it is to be 
drawn off, and frelh poured on ; and the agita- 
tion repeated, till at length the whole vjrtue, or 
faccharine fweetnefs of the Malt is extrafted ; and 
nothing but a fixed hulky Matter remains be- 
hind, uncapablc of being farther diffolvcd by 

the 
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the aftion of hot or boiling Water \ or of being 
advantageouny waflied, or rinfed by the bare af- 
ftifion of cold, This artificial and external agi- 
tation is requiflce, as well in the ordinary way 
of brewing, as the Ihorter above-mentioned , 
and may to advantage be repeated more than 
once in both cafes, towards the beginning of the 
Operation,and attach affufion of frefh Water \ but 
efpecially in the fliort Method which has a great 
dependance thereon *. 

1 6. The Difference of Seajhns is found to re-Difterent 
quire (bme alteration in thedireftion and m^nagf^-^^^f^j^^^!^' 
ment of the bufineft of Bt-ewtng : thus it is p^n\fir.-nt mg- 
cularlv found neceffary to ufe the Water colder "^^^'''!*^'''" 
in the Sunimerj than m Winter; to cool the 
Tinfture fuddenly in clofe fukry Weather, left it 
fhould turn eager i and to check the too forward 
difpofition which Malt has to ferment, when 
the Air is hot, by a fui table addition of unmaltcd 
Meal i which being much lefs difpofed to Fer- 
mentation than Malt, thus helps to * reftrain 
and moderate its imperuofity, fo as to render the 
Operation fuitable and effe£lual to the Produc- 
tion of Spirit \ that might otherwife, in great 
meafure, be difltpated and thrown off by an 
over-hafty and violent Fermentation \ efpecially 
when the warm Air is fuffered freely to come at 
the fermenting Liquor. Others, for the fame pur- 
pofe, ufe Rye-meal \ but this gives the Spirit a 
moft difagreeable and naufeous Flavour i not 
eafily to be got off or altered to advantage, 
by any known method of Reftification, 

ij. It has like wife been thought of fervice, in 
general, or at fome particular Seafons cfpeciaU 
ly» to acidulate the ^a/^fr employed in Brewing, 
with a frpall proportion qf fome vegetable, or 

light 
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light mineral acid i which is fuppofed to curl 
and regulate the Fermentation of tbeTindture, 
improve the acid vinofity of the Spirit, and oc- 
cafion fome fmall increde of its quantity ; and 
with the fame view, common Salt, Nitre and 
Tartar have likewife been employed in the maqJ 



^^ ner hinted above 

I jindpdrtu 1 8. The particular Intention of the Operator 

I «'''' '■«'''«- may render various odier Additions neceflary ; 

r ^^^ivX/^Thus fome, to improve theTinfture, and dif- 

4ddifi«is, pofe it to yield more Spirit, or to give it a par- 
ticular Flavour, add ftrong and pungent J^r&-^ 
matia in the brewing \ chufing the cheapeft for 
this purpofe, fuch as Gran. Paradif Cori. Win- 
term. Ginger, He. But in the common way, 
'tis to be fearM thefe Additions do not effeftual 
ly anfwer the Intention \ becaufe a particular Ei 
cheirefis is requifite to make the Praftice ai 
van tageous*f. Upon this Foundation Hands a ve 
inftruftive Method, ufed abroad for preparing 
Geneva ab Origine^ by mixing the bruifed Berries 
of the Juniper among the Malt, and brewing 
them together^ whence they procure a com- 
pound Tinfture, which by Fermentation and 
DifVillationj affords a Spirit much more inti- 
mately and homogeneoufly impregnated with the 
fine EfT^nce of the Berry, than that prepared i|fl 
the common way of Diftillers. ■ 

'Theini^' 19. The Incmvcnimas that attend the Brewing 
•^iwTfff fi/ iirg^lj ^iib Maii^ are very conliderable ^ the 
^irhMait, Malt being of a very large Bulk in proportion 
^r™- tQ th^ foluble, faccharine, or truly fermentable 
' ' Parts it affords 1 whence numerous large Veffeh, 
much Labour, and confequently great Expences 
are required to conduft and manage fuch a Bufi- 
nefs in the large way. The Remedy here, as 

in 
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m all other cafes, may be much eafi^r ftarted 
than efFe<ftually applied, Wowever, the Founda- 
tion for it feems to reft in praftically reducing 
the perplexed Bufinefs of the Mak-Siiller^ to the 
fimple Bufinefs of the Fine Siiller % or in other 
Words, in reducing Mali to a Treacle. The 
thing in itfelf may be done to perfeflion i but 
how, in the large way, it will anfwer as to Ex^ 
pence, muft be left to thofe who think it worth 
their Care to confider. The Experiment is no 
more than this \ when a parcel oi IVort^ brewed 
in the common manner^ is become fine by ftand- 
ing \ let it be decanted clear, and diredtly boil*d 
in a common Copper, till it begins to inipilTate, 
, or change a little towards a brown or duiky Co- 
ilour : at which time it muft boduredly emptied, 
^vinto a Balneum Maries^ where ir may be exhaled 
to the full Confiftence of Treacle j which is a pro-* 
per Form to preferve it in, tUl occafion calls for iti 
2o< If the Operation were finiftied in the Cop^ 
^cper, the Matter would be in great danger of burn- 
ing, or unavoidably contrading an Empyreuma^ 
^that Could fcarce ever be got off again j whence 
f the whole might come to be abfolutely unfit for 
rthe purpofe: or if it efcaped this accident, it 
* would ftill, through the Unfuitablcnefs and Vio^ 
^lence of the Heat, or Fire, now afting imme- 
'diately upon the contaimng Veffel, be greatly 
r indifpofed to ferment i fo as if it fermented at 
^all, not to yield one fouith of the Spirk the Wort 
itfelf would otherwife have afforded *, 

21, But if the operation be dextrouily and 
► carefully performed, (which perhaps is not quite 
^^ fo eafy a thing as it may at firft feem) the Saccha- 
'rine Matter, tho* of as full a body^ will be abun- 

dandy 
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dantly pikr than Treacle, a Hcde moEC glurbous, 
very fweetj pleafom, and finely, bii^cer, tho* ao 
Hop& were ufed in lHd preparation. In this ftate 
k will k^ep long, without any aJt€i?axion ; and 
remain capabk ac all times of being brought back 
by waterij to ^fV^rp again, t,hat wiii ferment feilly, 
and yield- a Spirit after the manner of Treacle^ 
Gimiber-AnA 5i?<:i&^r- have boch aipaM a^fome fuch 
thing ', buc neithei? of them brought it to perfec- 
tion, Nayi, Be^her^ after a whole year fpent in 
the enquiry, with a view. indeed to> Wines, as weU 
3i^ Malt, Liqmrs^ pubhckly declares, hecooldi by 
na means credit what G/^Ji/i'^r fays about it v and 
offers a round reward to any one^ who fliouW 
poffefs him of the Secret ** 

2a, K upon fell Experience this method fhall 
be- found advantageoufly prafticable in large '* 
plei^tiftil years, convenient fituarionSj proper 
helps, Cffr. may be pitched upon for fettling up a 
mw Trade of ^r^acle^making^ for the Dijiillen at 
leaft i if it ihall not be found farther practicable, 
to turn this new Treacle in to potable Liquors or 
Sugars: which might poflibly, under due regula- 
tion, lay the Foundations of a ^ori^ not unlijie 
the Sugar-works of our Plantations ; tho* ma- 
nageable with abundantly lels trouble andcxppnce, 

23. Such Grainy or Fulfil as cannot be cammo- 
^Mhflttum dioifjlj maltid by the common methods, hitherto 
AMaiuc&j^j^Q^^ and praftifed; maybe boilM in water» 
inftead of being brew'd. Thus ±e Indiam dif- 
folve their Rice into a thin pap or jelly by boi- 
ling it with water \ and afterwards ferment it into 
a potable Liquor or Wine, which they prefer ve 
under ground for many years fucceffively. And 
in the fame manner may the Virginia Wheat, or 
Indian Corn be treated i till the ingenious way of 

malting 
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making it, by fowing ic in the ground, and there 
fuffering it to fproutj be more generally known^ 
and brought into prafticc. But this indifpofition 
fcarce afFefts ^tiy of the EngUJh Grains, which 
are now ullully malted to advantage. Tho' Buck-' 
wheat perhaps remains ftill to be experieneed \ 
and how far a particular method of malting may 
tend to. alter the very difagreeable flavour of Rye^ 
fccms not hitherto generally known. 

24, All other Vegetables intended for Bretxfing^ ^^ ^h^/i^)* 
fhould, as much as poffible, have their fermen- t^™^l* 
table parts prudently reduced to the ftate of a'«'*^* 
Treacle^ Sugary or infpijpited Juke \ not only for 

the fake of preferving them perfedt, but for the 
greater eafe and convenience of working. Thus 
the Juices of various trees^ as particularly the 
Bircbf the Sycdmore^ ^c, are readily boiled up 
tofucha treacly, or faccharineSubllance. And 
in the fame manner, where it is worth the labour, 
th^jixkes of z\] ftmt Roots^ Fruits^ Canes ^ Plants^ 
&€. might be thickned and preferved. 

25, When once the fermentable parts of Vege- 
tables arc thus concentrated, and brought toge- 
ther into a fmall compafs, the bufinefs of Brew- 
ing becomes very facile ; as being now no more 
than mixings diflblving, or fufiiciently diluting 
the infpiflTated Juice with lukewarm water : 
whence the Solution, either alone, or with addi- 
tions, is nowperfeftly fitted and prepar'd for Fer- 
mentation. 
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SECT. II. 

The Bufihefs of Vinous Ferment a- 

T lo N, and the raifing and pre- 

ferving c/^ Ferments ; Jo far as 

relates to the ProduSiton of Vinous 

Sp r its. 
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BY vinous Fe R M E N T A T r ON is underftood 
that phyfical aiftiofi, or inteftine commo- 
tion of the parts of any of the preceding 
Vegetable Tinfture5, or Solutions, which fits 
chem to yield an inflammable Spirit upon Dijiil- 
lation. 
That €fjhi 2. This Fermentation under the hands of the i 
^f/^LiftiDiftiller differs from the common^ which isufed'j 
' in the making of potable Malt Liquors and Wines 1 1 

as being much more violent, tumultuary, adUve,! 
and combinatory than that- A large quantity o£ j 
ferment or yeaft is here added, the free Air is ad-- 
mitted, and every thing contrived to quicken the, 1 
operation , whence it is fometimes precipitatelxJ 
finifhed in the ipace of two or three days, 

3- This great diipatch has its great inconve-^ 
niences with regard to the Spirit, which hence] 
becomes not only fouler, or much more grofs 
and really terreftrial, than if the Liquor had been 
flowly fermented ; but alfofuffers a diminution in 
its quantity, from the violent and tumultuary ad- 
milTion, conflift, and conftant agitation of the 
free Air in the body, and upon the Surface of die 
Liquor ; efpecially if not immediately committed 
CO the Still, as foon as the Fermencatioa is fairly 
flackcned or fully ^nded. 4i 
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H 4, 'Tis a difficulc Task to render the bufiners/j.jrr*//// 
H of Fermentmon at once perfeft and advantageous. '^^'"J''^^' 
H To ferment in perfeilion, of nccelTity requires^ 
H length of time, proper attendance, and clofe 
i veflels \ bcfides feveral particular Encbeirefes and 
contrivances, which one cannot reafonably expeft 
ihould be received and praftifcd in the large way 
of bufinefs, on account of the charge : unlefs it 
could be made appear, as there is fome reafonto 
fufpeft it may, that the increafe in the quantity 
of Spirit, (not now to mention the improvement 
of its quality) might be brought to pay the addi- 
tional expence : But it requires farther experience 
to reduce the thing to a certainty. In the mean 

itime, it may not be amifs to cry how much of the 
more perfefl: Art of vinous Fermentation, is pro- 
fitably practicable by the Difliller^ in the prefent 
circumftance of things, 
5. The Improvements to be made in this affair '^''^'»^^^ ^^ 
will principally regard-, (i.) The Preparaiion ^|."""^*^ ™' 
previous Di/pojiiion of the fermentable Liquor, (2 , ) 
The AddiftQns ienMng to the genet aU or fome par- 
ticular end (50 The Admiffianor Epcdufwn of the 
Air. (4,) The Regulation of the external Heat or 
Cold. Andy (5,) Afuitable degree of Reft at laft. 
When proper regard is had to thefe particulars, 
the liquor will have its due courfe of Fermenta- 
tion ; and thence become fit to yield a pure and 
copious inflammable Spirit by Diftillation. 

k6. It has been already obfcrved, that theTinftore, By makhg 
Solution, or Liquor defign*d for Fermentation and ^J^,^/^''"' 
the Still, fhould be made thin, or very confiderably 
aqueous \ as this property not only tits it to ferment 
readily, but alfoeo yield more ofa pure vinous Spirit 
in proportion, and p.irt with it eafier in diftilktion, 
thanif itwere richer, moreglutinous, or clammy : 
The grofs, foul, vifcid, and earthy particles of 

tF 3 fuch 

* Sec Pag. 6f, H, ~ 
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foch glutbous Liquors, being after Fermentation 
apt to rife wich rhe boiling Heat employ *d to 
raife the Spirit -, which rhas of courie comes 
over foul and fetid. There is another Advan- 
tage attending this thinnefs of the Liquor i viz, 
that it will the fooner fall fine, by landing, be- 
fore Fermentation : whence it may be commo* 
dioufly drawn off from its F^ces, or Bottom 1 
which muft always, in cafe of Corn, Malt^ or 
other Mealy Subftances, be kept out, where the 
Purity of the Spirit is conruked, 
AnJcfa 7* A certain degree of IVarmih feems requi- 
*'*'^""^^- fite, in the Northern Climates, to all artificial 
Liquors intended for immediate Fermentation, 
efpecially in the Winter : but the natural Juices 
of Vegetables that have never been infpiflTated, 
as that of Grap^, and other Fruits, when fully 
ripened, will ufually ferment as foon as they arc 
exprefs'd, wichout any external Affiftaoce, But 
as a certain degree of InfpiflTac ion prevents all ten- 
ciency to Fermentation in vegetable Juices, other- 
wife ftrongly difpofcd to ferment ^ fo a long 
Continuance or Increafe of the infpiffiiting Heat» 
' efpecially if it afts immediately through a me- 
talline or folid Body, upon the Juice, will de- 
ftroy its fermenting Property \ and this the more 
effeduaily, as the Heat em ploy 'd approaches 
to tliat of fcorching, or the Degree capable of 
giving an Empyreuma j according to what was 
hinted above, with relation to fVon in particu- 
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hmted above, with relation to B^ori in particu- ^ 
lar*- After the fame manner, feveral Experi- fl 
ments make it appear, that there is a certain de- H 
grec of Heat ^ the continuance, or Icaft increafe 
whereof, proves detrimental, or deftruftive to __ 
Fermentation i as there is another that wonder- ■ 
fiilly encourages and promotes it. Thefe two 

degrees 
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degrees of Hear, ought to be carefijfly noted and 
fettled by thfe Thermometer, or other more cer- 
tain Merh'od^ for philofdphical and chemical 
Ufes^ biit for cornmon, or oecononikal Occa- 
liohSj they may be limited to what we ufually 
underftand by % tepid and a fervid Heat: Afer- 

Ivid Heat 4s the Bane of all vinous Fermentation •, 
^ ^ tepid one, or rather an imperceptible 
Warmth, is the great promoter thereof. In this 
iieutral ftite therefore^ tvith proper contrivances 
to prieferve and continue it, the Liqlior is to be 
put into a fuitable Veflel for Feitnenration ; at 

(which tiitie, if it \vork not of itfelf, it meil be 
quicktted by additions ; and in general, by fuck 
things as arc pfoperly called Fermen'ts. 
8- By Ferments fe here meant any Matter, ^j^ ^«^jr*- 
Which, put to a rightly difpdfed Fermentable Li- J'jjjf,^ 
qutJt, will caufe it to fermeht mufch fooner, and Fermentu 
fafter* than it would of itfelf , and thus greatly 
Jhorten the Operation, Thofe are called Fer- 
ments in an abufive fenle, whichi, when added td 
the fennentable Liquor^ only correft fo^Tje fault 
therein, and thertby fit it to ferment the betreri 
yield the more Spirit, br give fome particular 
Flavour 

9. The primary ufe of K^rw^i^/j therefore, is 
^ to fave time, and make difpaich in bufinefs, whilft 

they only occ^fionally and accidemally give a 
Bavour, or mcreafe the qiiJintiiy of Spirit* And, 
Accordingly, all fermentable Liquors may» with- 
I out the leaft addition, and only by a prop^^r ma- 
jfiagemcntof Heat^ be brought to ferment, more 
[perfeftly, tho'' itiore flowly, than with the aflif-^ 
llance of Fsnnenti. 

10. Thefe FermefHs^ in genera), are the Flowers 
iand Faeces of all fermentable Liquors j generated 
I and thrown up, ordepofited, eidier in theFer- 
I mentation itfelfj @r after the Operation is finifhed, 

F4 lU 
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be conccivM ; as opening not only a new Scene 
in the Bufinefc of Diftillation, but alfo fomc other 
Bufinefles depending upon Fermentattoti. The 
Benefit of it does not, however^ extend to Malt^ 
treated in the common way ; nor to any other 
Subjeft but what affords a Spirit tolerably pure, 
and taftelefs : as it otherwife makes not a fimple, 
pure, and uniform^ but a compound, miired, and 
ijnnatura] Flavour. How far the fine Stiller itiay 
apply it, well deferves his Confidcration ; and 
whether our native CyderSfint^ Crab-Spiriij Sec, 
which have little Flavour of their own, may not 
by this Artifice, or a little farther Improvement 
of it, be brought nearly, or intirely into the State 
of fome highly efteemed foreign Brandies, is re- 
commended to Experience. 

1 6. When the proper Ferment is thmpitch*d 
upon, fuirable to the Defign j iu ^antity^^ality^ 
andMannerofApplicatwii^ arenext ttobe confideted. 

Its S^uaniU'^ muft be proportioned to that of 
the Liquor, its Tenacity, the degree oF Flavour 
k is intended to give, and the difpatch required 
in the Operation \ from which Obhfidferations, 
every one will form a Rule to himfelf : But till 
fuchaRuIe is obtained, or inofdefto obtain it, 
proper Trial will fhew how much Tufficcs for the 
purpofe I beginning with a lirtle, arid obfetving 
to add more occafionally \ the Weight of the 
whole being noted before-hand, 'f reach is Found 
to require a large Proportion of ferment ; and 
even Ibmetimes needs the afiiftance of other Ad- 
ditions. Indeed the manner wherein this in%if^ 
fated Juice is obtain'd, tends greatly to unfit it 
for Fermentation. The Strength, long continu- 
ance, and almoft iHn mediate Contaft of the Fite 
in Sugar-making and refmn%\ and the frequent 
nfe of Lime, or other alkalme or terreftrial Bo- 
dies, fo Gondenfe, indurate, and fcorch the Body 

of 
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of this Juice, and ahforb its Add v that one woiiJd 
fcarce expe£l it fliould fermctit at all ; even with. 
the addition of Jalaps or ocher powerful^ falrnc, 
and acid, or acrid Stimulators; which tend to 
break the vifcous and aduft Connexion, or ftrong 
Combination of its Particles*, 

17, More Circumf[>eftion is neceffarjr.j "^xih o/mhet 
regird to the ^laliiy of the Ftrment^ if a pure ^^^^ * 
Spirit be required \ for in cafe of due leaft Mufti- 
nefs, or Corruption, which all Ferments have a 
ftrong and laattnuJ Tendency to, unlels carefully 
cured and preferred, it may deeply imprcfs iridti 
and communicate a finewy or fetid, nauieous and 
cadaverous Smeil and Tafte to the whole Body of 
the Liquor and Spirit. Great Care is therefore re- 
quired, that the Ferment be perfeftly frefli, and 
fragrant, nor in the leatl: inclinable to Acidity, or 
Eagernefsj which might prevent its rifing, or 
forming a head, and give the Liquor an acetous^ 
inftead of a vinous Tendency » 

18. When thus the proper ^iantity of a g&cd-Bov^fipp- 
condUioned and fmtable Ferment is got ready, i^^l^^'^ 
mufl: be put to the fermentable Liquor in the 
bare tepid, or fcarce luke-warm State above- 
mentioned. The bcft manner of bringing them 
together, for raifing the Fermentation quick and 
ftrong, feems to be this> When the Ferment is 
folid, it (hould be broke into fmali pieces, and 
gently thinned, with the hand, or otherwife, in a 
little of the lake-warm Liquor, But a compleat 
uniform Solution ftiould not be here endcavout'd \ 
becaufe this would, in ibme meafurc, weaken the 
Power of the Ferment, or deftroy its future Ef- 
ficacy, The whole intended Quantity, therefore^ 
being thus loofely mix'd with a moderate parcel 
of the Liquor, and kept near the Fire, orelle- 
where, in a tepid State, free from the too rude 

»Com- 
* The natarc and eftcdts of this kmd gt proceu baiV*; ^t^ 
already tonclied upon^ pag. 6^^ Sc 70* 
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Commerce of the excernal Air ; more of the in-^ 
fenflbly warm Liquor ought, at proper intervals, 
to be added, till at lengths the whole Quantity kH 
well itt at work together And thus, by dividing™ 
the Bufinefs into parts, it may be much more 
fpeedily and effeftually done, than by attempting 
it all at once : in which cafe, 'ris very apt to mif 
carry, and require a Reparation in the Methc 
already defcribed, 

i^. When thus the whole is fetatwork, fo 
cured in a proper degree of warmth, and kepi 
from a too free intercourfe with the external Air i 
it becomes, as it were, thefole Bufinefs of Nature 
ro finifh the Procefs, and render the Liquor fit 
for the Still i and thus the general end of the Fer^^ 
mentation would be anfwerM. But during theH 
whole courfe" of the Operation^ there are feveral 
odier thing* that may be added, with fome par^H 
ticular View 5 as either to improve the Vinofity," 
increafe the Quantity of the Spirit, or give a par* 
ricular Flavour. And fuch Additions may re-J 
quire fome particular Alterations in the general 
Method above fet down, 

20. Thefc Additions may be included under thd 
four Heads of Salts^ JcidSy Aromatks and Oihi 
The ufc of Sails for this purpofe has been al^ 
ready touched upon * ^ but when they are omit4 
ted in the previous Preparation, they may b€ 
commodioufly added now* Thus a little finclj 
powdered Tartar^ Nitre^ or common Salt^ might^ 
be thrown into the fermenting Liquor, at the 
beginning of the Operation : or in their ftcad a 
little of the vegetable^ or fine mineral Acids may 
be dropt in, at different times, where they are 
found ncceflary \ as particularly in the cafe of 
Treacle, Honey, and other fweet and rich ve- 
gdable Jukes i which either want a natural Acid, 

Imve 

♦ Sc« pig. tff»^4. 
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have been robbed of it, or hold it but in a fmall 
proportion. To this end may be ufed Juke 5/ 
Lemmom^ Oranges^ &c. Spt. SaL Glaub* 01 Sul- 
fbur* per Campan. &c. But the moft cfFeftual 
tiling for the purpofe is a particular aqueous So- 
lution of Tartar % a Succedaneum for which, may 
be Tamarinds^ or the Roh of fame very acid Fruits ; 
or better ftill, ih^ Media Subflantta Vinu On which 
Foundation ftands that ingenious Praftice of con- 
ftantly ufmg a fui table Proportion of the Still- 
bottoms, or remaining IVafhy in the fubfequent 
Brewing. Thefe Additions are manifeftly de* 
fign*d to give a vinous Acidityj or improve that 
natural ]j^ afforded by the Subjeft ; without any 
Expeftation of confiderably increafing the quan- 
tity of the Spirit : which is the more immediate 
Ufc and Defign of Jromaiics andOi/j ; at the fame 
time that they give, alter or improve a Flavour. 

21. All the pungent ^'frff;7ia/tf J have a furpri--^^'^''^*^ 
zing Property of increafing the quantity of Spirit vmh^t in- 
but their ufe requires a ckfe or comprefs'd ^er- '^''^''fij^^ 
mentation i and if the Quantity intended be bsgtjj^ttlZld 
that the Addition be not made all at once, left the^'^^*'^^ 
Oilinefs of the Ingredients fhould hinder the Ope-'^'"'^' 
ration. But if Flavour be the only thing required 
from them, their Addition ihould be delay'd till 
towards the end of the Fermentation* After the 
fame manner a very confidcrable quantity of any 
ejential vegetable Oil may, by the proper En- 
cbeirefis^ b^ converted into a furprizingly large 
Quantity of inflammable Spirit : but great cartr 
mull: here again be had not to drop it in too faft> 
or too much at a time ; which might eafiiy damp 
the Fermentation : and is one of the known ways 
of checking, or totally ftopping this Operation 
at any point of time requiied. The beft Me- 
thod of introducing the Of/, fo as to avoid all 
Inconvenience^ is to bring it into an Eimfaccba- 

rum \ 
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rum % which will readily- enter the Body of the 
Liquor^ and direftly ferment along with it. In 
the like pFudent manner of proceeding, a large 
proportion of Brandies, or highly rcftified Spirit 
of Wine, may be introduced inta any fennenting 
Liquor : but the ftdl Profecutioa of this Subjeft^ 
with the Ufea and Advantages thereof, do not 
direftiy belong to tins place. Enough is already 
iaid tx> fliew^ that an advantageous M^hod may 
hence be formM for increafing the quantity of 
the Spirit ; and at the fame time, intproTing its 
quality. 

22, In all thcfe, and the like Cafes^ great rc^ 
gard muft be had to the containing Veffkl \ the 
Excluftan of the Air-^ and the Degree of tKc. e^ 
ternai Heal or Cold. The fame ought likewifc 
to be underftood, in a degree, with regard to 
the genera] Method of working, above ddivered, 
- With regard to the containing Vejfeli irs Purity^ 
VfE^du'tL^'^^ theProvifion for its occafional Clofenefs, are 
fftmtntiMg principany to be confidered. In cleanfing it, no 
^'^^^' Soap, or other unftuous Body Jhould be ufed, for 
L fear of checking the Fermentation: all ftrong 

^^ alkaline Lixiviums fhould, for the fame reafon, be 
^K avoided \ the Lime- water, or a turbid Solution 
^^^ of Quick-lime, is without any illefFeft employed 
^^^H for this purpofc \ particularly to mortify or abo- 
^^^B lilli a prevailing acetous Acid, which is apt to 
^J^ generate in the Veflels, if the warm Air has free 
^^^H accefs to them : and thus tends to pervert the 
^^V order of Fermentation ; and inftead of a Winey 
^K^ or genuine fVa(h^ produce a Vinegar, Special 
^^^K care mult alfo be had, that no corrupt or putre- 
^^^ fied Yeaft, or cadaverous Remains of former fer- 
^M men ted Matters hang about the Vcffcls, which 
^^H might thus infcdl whatever fhould be afterwards 
^^^1 put into them ; and cannot^ when of longftand- 
^M iJig* be perfeflly cured and fweemed without the 
^^K. 3 utmoft 
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utmoft difficulty^ or fotne particular, and hitherto j 

but littk known, Encbeirefis. I 

_ 23» The accafiaml Clofimfs of ibe ¥effeh may I 

be provided for, by well-ada{)£ed Cov^rs-i in, the I 

iarge way of Bufinefc ; aad by the ufe of Falvis I 

ia the fmajler, where common Ught Cafics. will I 

ferve the purpofe ; whilil the Valve occafionally I 

give^the neceflary Vent to preferve the Vefiel j I 

which oth^rwife remains perfeftly clofe and im- I 

pervious to the Air, but at dilcretion, " 
24. *Tis a prejudicial Miftake in the Bufinefs^^eifiii- 
of Ftfri?i^;i/a/ie?;f, to fuppofe the free Concurfe or^"'^'** 

Admiilion of the external Air^ of abfolute ne- 1 

ceflicy to th^r Operation, The expnefa contrary 1 

is the Truth, and a great Advantage will be I 

found in praftifing upqn this Suppolicion. A 1 

conftaot InBux of the open Air, if it does not I 

carry off fome part of the Spirit already gene- I 

rated, yet certainly catches up and diflipates I 

the fine, fubtile, or oleaginous, and faliae parti- I 

cles, whereof the Spirit is made ; and thus con» I 

fiderably leffens the Yield, This Inconvenience 1 

is avoided in the way of dofe Firmeniation j J 

whereby all Air, but that included in the Veffel, 1 

is kept out. The Secrei^ or true Encbeirefis is to 1 

leave a moderate Space for this Air, at the top 1 

of the Veffel, unpoffefs*d by the Liquor j when I 

the Liquor is once fairly at work, ro bung it ^J 

lown clofe, and thus fuffer it to finifli the Fer<* ^H 

nentation, without opening or giving any more ^1 

^enc than is afforded by tlie Valve : which how- I 

Ever is not of abfolute necefiity, when the empty I 

Space, or rather the Space pofleffed by the na- I 

tural Air, is about one tenth of the Gage; the I 

artificial Air generated in the Operation, being I 

in this cafe feldom fufficient to force a ftrong I 

Valve, or at moft not to endanger the Calk. I 

HThis method is prafticable to good advantage in I 

^k^^H. the I 
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the fmali way of bufineis v biic requires fuch 
length of dme as cannot well recommend it tc 
the large Dealers^ who are in a manner forced 
lo admit the free Air, and thus fuftain aconfideJ 
rable lofs in their Spirit, to finilh the Fermen-j 
tat ion with that expedition they require. 
might otherwife be fiid that the filent, flow and 
almoft imperceptible vinous Fermentationy 
unhreriiilly the moft perfeft and advantageous. 

25, During the whole courfe of thisoperationi 
the veffel fhoLild be kept from all external cold^ 
orconfiderable heat^ in an equable, uniform, ar 
i^i^f ^'^°' moderate temperature, that is not remarkablj 
cognizable by theSenfes. In the winter, a Stove^ 
room, fuch as are frequent in Germany -^ wou*d be 
very convenient for this purpofe ^5 the veffel being 
placed at a proper diftance from the Stove : h\^ 
at other Sealbns no particular apparatus is ordi 
narily neceffary, ^ii\im\n England^ if theplac 
allotted for the bufinefs be but well defended fror 
the Summer's heat^ and the ill effeits of the cold^ 
bleak or Northern winds. 
rhtUfv^r 26. The operation thus performed inocclujb^ 
t^ ^r^jim]^ known to be perfeftly ended when the hiirin|_^ 
jfi^^ i^g* or fmall bubbling noife can no longer be heard^ 
upon application of the Ear to the veffel ; a« 
well as by the clearnefs of the Liquor to the 
eye, and its pungent vinous fharpnefi upon tJ 
'tongue, 

27. And that it may fully obtain thefe pro*! 
perties, and be well fitted to yield a pure and] 
perfeftly vinous Spirit by Diftillarion, it fhould] 
be futfered to ftand at reft in a fomewhat coolerj 
place, if practicable, than where it ftood to' 
ferment; till it has thoroughly depoficed and 
cleanfed it felf of the grofs Lee and become per-^ 
feftly trapfparent, vinous and fragrant ; inwhichB 

ftats 
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State it may be racked or drawn oft from its 
bottom, and diredUjr committed to the Still *, 



SECT. IIL 
Of Simple or Separatory 

DlSTILLATIONi 

SIMPLE DiftiUaiion is the method ofsimpiwDif, 
feparating and colleding the infldmmabk*'^^^'%^"' 
Spirii^ clear of all the other parts of /eT;^^^-'^^^'^' 
ted Liquors^ by means of Fire and the Alembic, 

This Operation includes not only what in the 

language of DiJiilUrs is called working from 

Wajb^ and the producing of Low-Wines^ or Spi- 

' rUs of the firfi exiraflion i but alfo fmple Re£ii- 

I Jication^ or the production of fimple ^roof-Spirit^ 

' and fttnple AlcoboL 

The common ways of charging, working 
and managing a Stilly regulating the fire, l^c, 
arc here fuppos'd to be underftood : but in order 
to improve this operation, and bring it to a truth, 
feveral obfervations and methods are required, be- 
. fides thofe vulgarly known and con fidered . ^ 

. (i.) *Tis remarkable that the aftion of Fer- ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
, mentation works fuch a change in the body oithm nZting 
the Tindure or Solution, asto render itfepara-""'* 
. blcj by the adion of the fire, into parcels of mat- 
ter that are fpecifically diflferent 5 and of a na 
tare entirely foreign to what, by the famemeans^ 
the Liquor would have afforded before Fermcnta- 
;,uon. (2.) 

* The ufes of the remaining grofi Lecj which is liere fe- 
pantai from tkc dear vinous Liquor, will be coalidcrcd 

G 
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(2.) The Still being charged, luted aiii 
broi^ht to wcJilc, with a foft boBing heat, thcffe 
firft comes over a quantity of intenfly pungent, 
aromatic, nidorous Liquor ; which if received into 
a brge proportion of Cold water, throws ofF a 
copious, eJfendhU acriTi or AromatuOihy tho* the 
original Subjed were ever fo cooling, mild or 
contrary to a fpicy nature. 

(3.) This effinfmlOUk, by Expfertment, found 
to be the principal thing that gives the prcdomi- 
uSht t!)r peculiar Havour to Spirits-, which are 
jietfce by their rafte and oddur^ deAbminated 
Malt-Spirit^ MelnfsSpirit^ C^der-Spirity fFine- 
SpHtj Arr'acky Bcc. 

(4.) Thcfineft, rtfittt fubtife, rmd iftbft^cacious 
part of this ejfefifinl Oil is what comes firft ^ 
the fiicceeding Portions growing gtadtfiilly more 
tlugjgifli, vifcoiis, Vefinous, naufeous and tcr- 
teftrial. 

(5.) The Spirit running in a cbhttnilrtd Stream 
from the nofe of the worm, bfeihg Bttimittdd at 
xiifferent intervals, ^ill be found* grcady todiffw 
iFihorh itfelf, both in fmell anidtafee ; is chawgiife 
the'hatCiiie'6f ifcsO//, mUch bfcener than, 'wil9i6i£ 
IWal , ttoilffd "ha^e been ejcped^. 

(6.) fiefidts this rffiHtialOHy the Spfiticbf the 
ifiril funhitig contains ^Woiti'Jfchiy rft6re crlefs 
!n q[iiantity , and more or feiTs ' ptttj^eht, v61atilc 
^d fenfibte to the ho(c, as the Ffcrthehtation has 
Ibeitn m6r^6r IfeTs c6nti«oed; or accdrfliftg to 
^ degree 'of Acidity acijdii^ in theK)pchitKm. 
Andtfhis Jfdd 'aflfo. miyaldttg '*i*hrttie'li!^irtdAs 
-part that fff6s '^h it, be in 'iJiaitykept back 
upon a gende reftiffcation ; tho* where the^add 
is verv volatile, feme part thereof is «v«r4ipt to 
rife along with the totally inflammable Spirit, 
fo as to ^ive it a vinofitjr, hotlifilikt a dilate 5j»- 
rim Nitri dulds^ ' ' 

(7.) 
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*f7.) It ismanifeftj both a priori, mdapoji^rkriy 
that Brandies are a compound, confifting of at 
leaft four different parts 3 Wz, wt^lly infiammal^/e 
Sj?irit^ eJfmtidOil^ Acid ^nd Water, 
(8.) And as thefe feveral parts do not difer 
greatly in their fpecific gravity, or degree of vo- 
latility -, aftrongj tumultuary, boiling heat will 
drive them all over promifcuoufly together, 

(9.) As^ at the beginning of the Opcra,- 
tion, there ufually rifes more totally inflannina- 
ble Spirit than Water i fo after fome time, 
the Srr-eam contains more water than inflam- 
mable Spirit : and riiis gives the foundation for 
^what they call Low-wines j Prmf-Spirit znd Faints: 
Low-wines being the whole quantity of Spirit^ 
weak and fmallmix*d together j Proof -Spirit^ a 

r mixture of aboat equal parts of totally inflam- 
mable Spirit and Water 's but Faints all that runs 
after the Proof is fallen off, where the propor- 
tion of water is much greater than of the totally 
inflammable Spirit *. 

(ic) Thefe Low-wines are commonly redi- 

^ftill'd^ to make what they call Proif -Spirit^ by 

leaving out their fuperfluous Phlegm : And in 

the fame manner may the Faints alfo be ferved ; 

by which means they arefupposM reducibie toa 

" certain Standard, or ftated merchantable degree 

jf Strength, called Proof, 

( n .) When once the Stream falls off from Pmtf^ 

[the Liquor contains a grofier ejfenti&l Oik which 

not fo communicative as the firflr? never 

Ills to impregnate the whole with its flavour. 

(12.) Hence all common Sptrin or Bran- 

||wi are really dilute ^intejfemes^ as the Che- 

Eiifts caU riiem ; that is, a mixture of the ardent 

G 2 Spirit 

* Fort lie methods ot' taking Proof, or diCtmgmlhin^ by 
certsim marks or figns, the Strength of Brandies and Spirits. 
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Spirit and effentbl Oil of the Concrete ; only 
here let down to proof with water, and impregna- 
ted with a fmall proportion of a volatile Acid* 

(i3») When the Proof falls off, the liquor 
grows milky ; .that is the oil, which before re- 
main'd diffolv'd by the ftrong Spirit, is let loofe 
from it by an over-proportion of water j ami 
may now be commodioufly fepa rated by the Che- 
mical Glafs fitted for that purpofe. 

(14.) *Tis cuftomary to continue the Diftilta- 
lion folong as the Liquor that runs will take fire 
at the flame of a Candle, applied to the vapour 
of a fmall quantity thrown upon the hot Still- 
head : and indeed diere isa certain point of rime, 
when the *Sp/n/ obtain'd will not pay the fire, and 
labour ; viz, when not above a twelfth or four- 
teenth pare of totally inflammable Spirit comes 
over in the water. 

(15*) With other views however, as particular- 
ly the obtaining a more fixM vegetable acid, and 
a grofler ejfentmi oil^ the operation might be conti- 
nued, till the danger of an Empyreuma comes on. 

(16.) The matter remaining in the Still, after 
the operation is ended, has feveral ufes^ and might 
, in particular be made to afford Mr, Boylc^s add 
SpirH of mne. 

(17.) When by repeated Diftillation^ without 
addition^ any Spirit is entirely freed of its aqueous 
^arts \ 'tis then calPd totally inflammable Spirit^ 
'jikphok or perfed: Spirit of wine. 

Upon thefe general obfervations may be form'd 
fomenew praftical methods for the improvement 
or perfeftion of Diftillation. 

(r.) And firft, as the fermented Liquor affords 
different parcels of matter, of different fpecific 
gravities or degrees of volatility ^ when a pure 
Separation of the lighteft part is intended, the 
Fire fhould never rife to a boiling heat, which 

jumbles 
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[jumbles and confounds all the parts rogetherj ra- 
ther than feparates them. 

In the Chemical way this Rule may beprac- 
tifcd to advantage ; but great difficulties will at* 
' tend the obfervance of it in the common bu- 
finefs of Diftitktion. 

To render it morecommodiouny prafticable, 
thefe two methods are propofed ; viz. (i.) Ei- 
ther CO incfcafe the height of the Still above the 
Litjuor i or (2,) To work m Bdnea Atari^. 

(i.) By running the Still-head to the height of 
two or three yards above the Liquor, it has been 
expefted that a boiling heat would carry up the 
pure inflammable Spirit, without any great mix-^ 
I tore of phlegm, and yet continue to run a full' 
Stream. But this does not perfectly anfwer iipoQ 
Experience ■, tho* the thing is fti]l improveable, 
and has been attempted by the addition of a tall 
Scrpentbc pipe, for the Spirit to creep thro' and 
depofite the phlegm as it afcends. And thus in- 
deed the Spirit rnay in a good meafure be de- 
phlegmM : But the great objeftion againft this 
method, is, that it requires a boiling heat ; which 
|iii the cafe of fimple fe para tor y Diftillation fhould 
^never beufed: becaufe it throws up fo much oil, 
to foul at leaft the breafl: and head of the Still 
fand bottom of the pipe; whence it infcifls the 
ifubfequent Spirit that waflies them. 

(2*) The other way by the Baimum Marim )$ 
^referable on many accounts i h that by a pro- 
sper regulation, wc might hope for a pure fimple 
[Spirit almoft at thefirft cxtrajftion. Such an ex- 
pectation will not appear unreafonable to one who 
las feen what Spirit is obtainable even in the com-r 
ion method of the Balneum M^r?>, (where the wa- 
er of the Bath is made to boil with the utmort vio- 
lence,) and compared it with another parcel of 
spirit, prepared from the fame fermented Liquor 
[|a fhe conamon way of the hot StilL Indeed tWi 
G 3 ^^^^\^<v^^ 



difficulties of working from Wafh in rhis way of 
the Balneum Mari^ are very confiderabk \ cfpe- 
cially if cheapnefs and difpatch be the principal 
thing in vieW, For at once to work" both quick 
and perfeft, feems hitherto imprafti cable in the 
bufinefs of Diftillation, TI^ whole Affair has a 
great dependence upon a fuitable Engine and Ap- 
faratus. And perhaps a large or long rectangular 
Bmier might commodioiifly be uirned into the Bal^ 
nenm we fpeak of i and fitted with a number of low 
AlcmbicSjChatffiould all work, day and nighc,with 
a. little fire and lefs attendance. The Contrivance 
in^enei^al is obvious ^ but to avoid eftCumbrance 
and lofs, is the principal difficulty, A large num- 
ber of veflels or alembics is abfolutely neceffafy % 
but no Worms and Refrigeratories are required. 
And by an eafy Apparatus the whole numbet of 
the fmall VefTels may be charged with nearly ai 
much eafe as a large one. When the operation pro- 
ceeds fo fiow as hot to quit the coiV, all the 
bottoms may be emptied into a common Still, 
and workM in the ufual way^ for a coarfer com- 
modity, that may afterwards be rectified at 
plea ft) re. The heat of tlie Balneum fhou'd only 
be tepid, or at moil butfcalding. 

By this means a furprizingly cool, and almijfl: 
irifipid Spirit has been obtained, at the Very firft 
extraftion j tho' mix'd with a confiderable pro* 
portion of Plilegm * fo that it needed no manner 
of i-edification to fit it even for the finei- ufa. 
The method, therefore, at Icaft is curious, and 
ih fome cafes ulefu], tho* it fhould never be 
brought into a general praftice. And indeed a 
diing of this nature deferves to be kept incurious 
hands', as by a due application it may flirnilh 
J^t-ndui^lions fit for the Clolets of Princes* 

In the common Method of Simple Difiitklion 
all proper Means fhou'd be uftd to prevent th^ 
^tvifcr effmid Oil ftom gettijig into the Spirit. 
* * TbsCe . 
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Thefe Meajia haTC regard, (r,) To tiie prcpara,- 
doA of the fermented Liquor: (2,) The regula,- 
tion of the fire: (3,}The yfe of Percolation.: m^ 
(4*) To the keeping out the Faints, 

(r.) For the manner of prcp.^rir^ the ferment- 
ed Liquor, and clearing it of its grofs oleaginous 
£a:^GSy before 'ci3 commuted to theSdU, vf^haye 
already fpoke to it above : And have only fa^;- 
ther to add, that the liquor, thus fined, Hiouldnot 
poflefs above two thirds of the Still \ diat the 
grofler oleaginous matter may the better be kept 
dowii ; and the ^vbole have free fcope to work, 
rife and purge itfclf in the opeti^tion; which it 
never can do, if it wants room- (2,) A^ in this 
Diftiliitiort a hifing hat \% necefiliry, care fliou*4 
be had that the liquot only bo,il gently and 
uniformly \ without taifing the tire by ftarts i 
which never faik to throw over the coa^fe Oil ia 
plenty^ and foul the Spiritt fo th^t if poflible tl^e 
operation fhou'd be begun and enied with the 
Hime uniform and invariable degree of heat. 

(3O The grofier Oil may in fome degree be 
kept from mixing amon^tbc Spirit, by ft reaching a 
piece of very thick woolly Flannel Qve;r the mouth 
of the Still ; or by fuftering the Stream tg pafs thro* 
fuch a Flannel, feveral times dout^k^ and placed! 
ac the nofe of the worm : and 'tis fqrprizipg 
what a quantity of grofs^ offenfivCj fecid^^ unftuou^ 
matter may thus he collected ^ efpecia|ly in ^fip 
Piftiliation of Malt Spirits- 

(4.) Th^Painls iliou'd never be fqfFered tp fPf* 
among the finer Spirii^ on account of the large 
quantity of this graji Qth or greafy matter they 
contain ; efpecially if the fire be inaealed, as it 
ufually is to bring them oyer : Tbo' fome, who 
value proof more than purity, will ufually have 
a dofe thereof to give their goods a f;ice. Whkli 
CJ 4 prevaiUng 
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prevailing fondnefs for a ftrong hanging Proof, 
however abfurd in itfelf, b one principal i^afon 
why the common malt-Spirits are no cleaner. 

This Caution of keeping out the Fainis fhould 
likewife extend to the keeping out a little of the 
firft running, which too, in this operation, is a 
kind of Faints ; as containing largely of the oil 
^ of the concrete ; tho' much more fubtilc than 
that in the proper Faints. A farther regard 
muft alfo be had to the Still-head^ and IForm thro* 
which the Faints have once paflfed ; as thefe all 
along depofite fuch a copious, infedting pil, as 
gives a predominant flavour to an almofl: inr 
credible quantity of pure Spirit. Nor is this Oil 
eafily diflodged from the Pores of the fpungy 
Metal, by running hot water through the worm; 
but either requires a quantity of boiling Lixivium; 
or elfe fome highly redified Spirit to fland in the 
worm all night, to imbibe, diflblve and carry it 
away. And if thefe cautions are carefully ob- 
ferved, a much better and purer Spirit may be ohr 
tained after the common method, than thofe who 
have not tried it would expeft. 

When now the Faints.hscvt run off, and it be- 
comes unprofitable to continue the operation . 
longer, the original mafs of fermented Liquor is 
leparated into Still-bottoms and Low-wineSy or 
Spirit of the firjl Extraction. The feveral parr 
eels of fpirituous Liquor come c t, are then 
ufually mixed together, and tl:?vOwn into ano-. 
ther Still, to be rcdificc inio what they call a 
faleable CommcdJyj or proof Goods. 

This operation is a Second Sptcitf^offnriilf Di- 
Jtillation^ which without any addiiio"' tends to 
tleanfe the whole body of the Spirit from the 
grojfer Oil of the Faints -, provided the work be car- 
ried on in a mild and gentle manner*: Qthe;--. 
wife it fefvcs Iput to kqep back the fuperfluous 

Phlegnj 
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Phlegm, that funk the Spirit much below proof, - 

rather than to improve its quaUty, ■ 

Here again, therefore, the operation fhould j 

be flowly performed with an uniform, well -re- M 

gulated Fire, or rather in Babwo Man<E^ with a I 

due obfervancc of the preceding Cautions to keep H 

out of the Spirit the groffer Oil of the Faints \ V 

and inftead of thefe, to make up^ as they call it, to I 

Proof, with pure diftill'd or Ample waten But fl 

here a confidcrable difficulty will occur as to fix- fl 

ing the proof, when the grofs Oil that gives it, is ■ 

left out: A difficulty no lefs perplexing to the ■ 

Diftillers, than to his Majejlfs Officers ofCuJloms M 

and Exdfe. This point being fo material, and m 

ib little underftood, as to the true gounds and 1 

reafons of it, deferves to be fully explained. M 

Proof may be diftinguifiied into perfe^y more ■ 
than ferft^By and lefs thanferfeH. 

'&y perfeB Proof h vulgarly underftood a ctx-rhFcuu- 
tain crpwn of BubbleSj <>f a certain fize, arifing ^^//''''jj^''^ 
as a head, upon a fmall parcel of well- qualified fr^v.^IJ' 
Spirits, fhooic in a flender vial ^ which bubbles, ^"^;f fj^^ 
upon permitting the vial to-Tcft, remain a whUe, 

then go oif in a certain full and ftrong manner; M 

fupposM to be known only by thofe who thro' fl 

ufe and cuftotn have obtained the faculty of I 

judging the Strength of the Spirits by this means, ■ 

Proof tmre than perfe^ is that wherein the I 

Bubbles are larger, and go oiF more fuddenjy I 

'an in the ferfll\ that is, according as the H 

pirit is higher, or approaches nearer to what ■ 

is commonly c^lhd SpiHi of ff^ne, I 

Proof lefs than perfect is that wherein the Bub- m 

ties are fmaller, and go oiF quicker and fiiinter B 

than in pcrfeft proofs the Spirit in this cafe being I 

piixed with above its own quantity of Phlegm, V 

The Commerml Notion of Perfetl Proof runs fb ■ 

tighj that the people in trade^ both at home and M 
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abroad, fecm to place the chief exceUenC^ 6F 
Spirits and Brandies in it ; and buy and fell upon 
thb weak and ridiculous Foundation. 'Tis much 
that people attached to profit, and wa^tich^ a? 
gainft impofitiiH^s, have nol refleded that Arrack 
h proofs though it contain np more than one foucth 
•f totally inSammable Spirit ; that wines hava 
their proof, tho* they hold but about a twelfth y 
and that many aqueous liquors, efpeciaUy thoie 
wherein faponaceous bodies have been difiiidvedy 
are froof. Nay, what is npiOre, the bigbeft re^ 
Mified Spirit of wine will, by the addition of a 
very fmall proportion of feveral diflferent kind$ 
ef taftelefs, or grateful faponaceous bodies, be 
made to appear perfectly />r(?(j^; and even deceive 
fome more rational ways of trial, fo as to pais cur* 
rent for Brandy* 

This Hint duly profecuted will unfold the 
whole myftery, and fhew the fallacy of wJiat 
is. now generally efteemed and ufed as a moft 
authentic evidence of the ftrength or goodnels of 
Spirits. 

Proof 9 or the Crown of Bubbles in Sprits^ is nQ 
more than a particular temprary kind of ffuv^e or 
frothy generated by the oilj diffolved in the tot^ly 
inflammable Spirit^ and thence rendered mijciitff 
with a certain quanfity of water: So that uii^ 
Spume or Crown of Bubbles is really owing to the 
tenacity of the Spirit, in this caie occafioned by 
the Oil. And accordingly when this Oil is left out| 
or its vifcofity leffened, by repeated diftillation^ 
or by fome common ways of reftification, the 
j)roo/ is advanced nearer to the Proof more than 
perfeSI ; and by dge profecution, a Spirit confift- 
iog of half Alcohol and half Water ^ will be made 
to give no figns of perfect proof at all : as on the 
other hand, the nioft fiibtilized and highly resi- 
ded Spirit of Wine will, by a (light and mconfi- 

derabjc 
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derabic addition^ tho' fufficient to increale its te- 
nadtyy be made to exhibk the fair and full Ph^- 
B nomenon of perfeft froff. Nay, fo very pre-r 
^B carious a thing is perfeSf proof in a Spirit^ that 
B the fmalleft addition of its own Oil, or other 
un^tuotis body, above its own dofe, ihall inftantly 
deftroy it, and make the Spirit which is really 
of full ftrength, appear as if it were JLirgely de- 
bated with water. Hence it is evident, how eaiily 
thofc may be deceived who rely wholly upon 
froof^ as they call it, in the bufmcTs of Spirits*, 
And imked this kind of proof, tho* univerfally 
rectivtd, is the molt uncertain and fallacious of 
all thofe in praftice for alccrtaining the ftrength 
Ibto and goodocis of Brandies *, being in reality, and 
F" without unfair practice, no other than a certain 
Sign of a particular degree of foulnefs, or a 
pertain quantity of gr&fs eiiential Oil contained in 
them t* 

Inftcad therefore of making Spirits up to this 
|l folfome and uncertain Proofs we would recom- 
j mend that of bringing them into the form of 
' totally infiammable Spirit ; whole purity is much 
greater ; whofe ftrength may be readily found to 
jcxaftnefs j wliofe bulk, carriage, ftowage, and 
encumbrance wou*d be only a half in compari- 
fon of Brandy i and tiriight at all times, as oc- 
cafion called for it, be extcmporaneoufly mixed 
into a great variety of ufeful Liquors, of any pre- 
cife degree of itrength. This operation in the 
common way proves indeed fo tedious, expenfivc, 
and after all fo unlatisfaftory and fhort of pcr- 
fcftion, that it is not to be expefted Difl tilers^ 
till they are (hewn a better manner of working, 

Ihould 

♦ For the bell ways of judging the qualities or gooduef^ 
of diffcreot Spirits, Ice pag.9a, £cc. 

t Scethisathirof pioor, Unha confidcrd under Brtndic!i» 
licreaftcr* 
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fhould come into the propofal : but if they 
try the large reftangular Boiler above recom- 
mended for a Balneum Muriis:^ with a proper. 
fee of tall conical VeffeU ; they may nor perhaps 
ht djfpleafed with the Contrivance* For they 
here need no addition of Salts, but may work ex- 
peditioufly and more effeftually without them i 
as thus prefer ving the fine eflential vinofity of 
the Spirit, which, in the common way, they con- 
ftantly lofe. At lead this method might be 
pra6tifcd for the finer ufes of the ApUhecar'j^ 
Compounder^ &c. who require a pure vinous Spi- 
rit, not already dofed and impregnated with a 
fulfome oiL 

Th£ proof by which this Spirit is bought, need^ 
for common ufe, be np exafter than to burn per- 
feftly dry in a Spoon p 

Or if our new method fliould never obtain* 

but all Spirits muft needs be bought or fold by 

the bubble proof ; fome other ways of Trial may 

be recommended, to confirm that which of icfelf 

i»fo very fallacious and uncertain, 

^jgw e/ The fureft methods of determining the Strength 

^f^ '^i of Spirits, are principally threes viz, (i,) The Hy- 

s^iii. grometer, Water-poife or Balance i (2.) Diftilla- 

tion V and (3.) Deflagration, 

The fpecific gravity of totally inflammable 
Spirit, is fo much lefs than that of phlegm or com- 
men water, as to be fenlible upon the balance i 
whence an exad Hygrometer, well graduated 
and furnifhed with a proper fcale and weights, 
may be of ufe to aflign the proportions in which 
Alcohol and Water are mixed, Tho* perhaps a 
more ready way for this purpofe is that advancctj 
by M, HomhergX for determining the dificrent 
gravities of different fluids, by means of a bo 1 tie 

with 

,^ Vid. Mcmgir. dcUAcaidem. An, 1718. 
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:h a very long and flender neck ; which being 
lied to a certain height with any mixture of Spi- 
rit, is weigh'd againft the lame Bottle filled with 
pure water, 

- Dijiillaiiony however, la a nnethod lefs fubjefl to 
error ; but as it requires a good deal of time and 
trouble to dephlegm any Spirit to perfeftion, 
this cannot be of ready ufe, tfio* it might de- 
termine the Point to the utmoft exaftnefs. The 
belt method therefore, when all things are cori' 
fidered, feems to be that of Defiagrationt which 
M* Geoffroy has been at fome pains to adjuft 
and improve. The common experiment is to 
take a certain meafured quantity of the Spirit 
propofed to be aflky'd i then to heat it and fet 
it on fire » whence it will continue burning folong 
as any inflammable part is left in the mixture : 
and now if the remaining phlegm meafures half 
as much as the original Spirit ; then is the 
Spirit merchantjible, or what ought to be under* 
ftood by proof Spirit, But fo much as the phlegm 
. falls ftiort or exceeds of that meafure, fo much 
does the Spirit either approach to Alcohol, or 
recede fi-om the proof of ialeableBrandy< 

To make this experiment with the greater ex- 

aftnefi, M. Geoffrey advifes a cylmdrical veffel two 

inches high, and as much in diameter, conlifting 

of thin plate-filver ; as being lefs fubjeft to ruft 

than Copper. This veffel he fits with a little 

icftangular Gage, exaftly graduated into Lines, 

half Lines, &c. Then the veffel being fet level, 

upon the bottom of the Copper-cafe made to 

contain it j a parcel of Brandy to be examined is 

. pourM to the height of r 6 Lines. This height is 

' exaftly hit by pouring in more than enough at 

firft, and with a fmall tube taking out what is 

. fuperftuous» Then the veffel being heated a little, 

fo 
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fo as juft to make the liquor fume, 'tis ft Con firf» 
and fufFer'd to bum our of it felE At the inftant 
the flame eiq^iresj the Gage is plunged perpendi- 
cularly into the vefiel* and the Lines and Quarters i 
exaftly noted, which the liquor wants of its for- 
mer height* And this difference gives the pt^* | 
cife quantity of Alcohol originally contain'din the 
Liquon Thus if eight Lines of phlegm arcil 
found remaining^ rhe Brandy was good, proof j 
and merchantable i but if thae remain na\ 
more than four lines of the phlegm, the fpiric 1 
was doublej or of a middle ftrength betwixt j 
common Brandy and Alcohol i and foof other! 
iProportbnSp 

Thus much of fimpleDiftlllation^ in general^] 
we come next, by way of Example, to confideriEj 
in the particular Produftioa of Mak-fpirit. 
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Malt-wajh^ being of a mucilaginous or fomc- 
what glutinous nature^ requires a particuUr En^ 
cheirefis to prevent its fcorching, and to make it 
work kindly in the Still If it fhould happen 
to be burnt in the operation \ this would gire 
the Spirit a moft difagrceable flavour, or cm- 
pyrcuma, that cannot be got off again, with- 
ont the utmoft difficulty, or fome very particular 
treamient. To prevent any fuch £11 effeft, 
it.) Thewafh fliould be made dilute; (2.) The 
rfire be well regulated \ and, (3,) TheLiquoi^ kept 
inaconfliant agitation. 

The manner of making the wafh dilute, has 
been already touched upon 1 fo like wife has 
the regulation of the Fire i And as for the 
confl:ant agitation of the wafti, this may be cf- 
fefted three different ways \ viz. (i») By llirring 
I k 
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it with a Paddk or Oar, till the Liquor begins tb 
boil> then immediately luting on the head. This 
is the common way, (a.) By putting feme 
move-able folid bodies into the ScilL And^ 
(3.) By placing fome proper matter at the 
bottom and fides^ or where the Fire afts the 
ftroogeft. 

{!,) The ufual method of ftirring with the 
Paddle, is very defc<5live % as being of no ufe after 
the Still is once brought to work ; whereas it 
often burns in the working. Thb method is 
greatly improveable by an addition to the Struc- 
ture of the Still ; whence the agitation may be 
commodioufly continued during the whole ope- 
ration : and this tho* the wafh were made very- 
thick -, or Wine-Lees themfelves were to be 
diftilled* The method is this. Solder a fhort 
Iron or Copper-Tube in the Center of the Still- 
head s and below, in the lame head, placea crofs- 
bar, with a hole in the middle^ correfponding m 
that a-top ; thro' both which^ is to run an iron- 
pipe, deep down into the ftill ; and thro* this an 
iron rod ; to the bottom whereof wooden fweeps 
are to bcfaftened ; fo that this rod being workM 
a-top,backwards and forwards, with a Winch, they 
may continually rake and clear tlie bottom plate 
and adjacent fides of the Still : The inter dices of 
he Tubes being at the fame time well cramM 

ith tow a-top, to prevent any evaporation 

ereat- 

(2*) The fame effect may in good me^fure be 
fecured by a left laborious way -, viz. by placing 

parcel of cylindrical Sticks lengthwife, foas 
to cover the whole bottom of the Still *, or elfc 

y throwing in a parcel of loofe Faggot- fticks 

t a venture : for thus the adion of the fire below 
moving the Liquor, at the tafnc time gives mo- 

Eion 
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tion to the Sticks, and makes them contimiaMy 

I aftlike a parcel of Stirrers upon the bottom and 

I fides of the Still i fo as to prevent the Liquor 

I from fcorchthg* 

I (3.) But a better method ftilUis upon a parcel of 

I large cylindrical Sticks to lay looie hay, to a conli 

I derable thicknefs ; fecuring it from rifmg by twoj 

I afh-poles laid a crofs, and preffing hard againft 

I the fides of the Still ; which mighty if neceflary^ 

I be furniihed with buttons or loops, tofecure thoi 

I poles from ftarting. But care muft here be hadji 

I not to prefs the hay againft the fides, for that 

I would prefently make it fcorch 1 which being 

I othcrwife defended by the Sticks, *tis not apt to 

I do. I 

I Thefe are fimple, but effeftual contrivances 1 

I which in point of elegance are eafily improveablo 

f tt plcafure- 

m There is a farther inconvenience attending the di- 

f ftilJa tion of malt-fpirit^whGn all the bottoms or grofi 

r mealy feculent Subflrance is put into the Still> a- 

L long with thewalli: which thu&coming to thick- 

^B en a little, like Search in the boiling, and lofing 

^" the thinner Liquor, wherewith it was diluted, as 

I the Still works off; the mealy mafs at length 

^B grows fo vifcous, as fometimes to fcorch towards 

^M the end of the operation* To prevent this ill cf* 

^P fed, *tis very proper to liave a Pipe, with a 

^^ flrop-cock, leading from the upper part of the 

^_ fVorm-tub into the Siill v fo that upon a half or a 

^B quarter turn, it may continually fupply a little 

^H itream of hot wa|er^ in the fame proportion as the 

^V Spirit comes off, by which means the operation 

r will be no ways check'd or hinder'd. 

^H But in Holland^ where they work their walh 

^H thick, with all the malt and meal along with 

^P it, they commonly ufe no art at all to prcveac 

^ burning j only charge whilft the ftUl is hot and 
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moift^ after having been well walh'd and cleanled. 
And yet they very rarely fcorch; unlefs it be 
now and then in the winter. When fuch an acci- 
dent happens, they are extremely follicitous to 
fcrape, fcrub and wafh off the leaft remains of 
the burnt parts j by which means they effeftuaily 
avoid the danger there would othcrwife be of 
I burning a fecond time. 

But moft effeftually to prevent any accident of 
this kind, there is nothing comparable to the way 
of working by the Balneum Marim \ if the Di- 
llillers could have the addrefs to find their account 
kilt. 

All ft mple SpirinmsLy be confidcred in the three t in 
different States of Lnv-wines^ Proof-Spu% and-^f^f^ «/ 
Akohli the intermediate States being of lefs^^'^'"* 
general ufe ; and to be judged of according as 
they approach to or recede from thele. Low-wines^ 
at a Medium, contain a fixth part of totally in- 
I flammable Spirit ; five times as much water as 
perfect Spirit, neceflarily rifmg in the operation 
with a boiling heAt Proof-Goods conuxrv about a 
half of the fame totally inflammable Spirit i and 
jflcobol entirely confifts of it, 

Mali-LofW-wines^ prepared in the common way, 
are exceeding naufeous» ful fbme and difagreeable. 
They have however a natural vinofity, or pungent 
acidity, that would render the Spirit agreeable, 
were it not for the grofs Oil of the malt, abound- 
ing therein. When this Oil by fuitable contri- 
vances^ as mentioned above, is kept from running 
in among the Low-wines, they |)rove confiderably 
fweeter,both to the fmell and tafte j and Jefs thick 
and milky to the eye. 

When diftiU'd over gently, in order to their 

reftification into Pro&f-Spiril, they leave a con- 

fid^y^able quantity of this grofs fetid oil behind, 

with the phlegm, in the StilL But if the fire be 

H made 
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made ficrcci this oil is again thrown cjvcr, mix*d 
with the Spirit \ and being now broke fomewhat 
fine, iqiprcgnatesit rather m a more naufeotis man- 
ner th:in at firft. And this is the ufual fault com- 
milted not only by the Mdt-fiiller^ but even the 
Rtififyer % who inllcad of feparadng and keep- 
ing back the foul parts, according to the defign 
of the operation, really brings them over in 
greater vigour. Whence it knot unufual, after 
repeated Reflifications^ as they call them, both Am- 
ple and compound, to find the Spirit much more 
naufeous and difagreeable than it came from the 
hands of the Malt-ftilkr. The remedy is plainly, 
either gentle and foft working in the common En- 
gine i or the prudent ufe of the Balneum Marim, 
Mali Low^wine^ when brought into Proof 
Spirit, appears bright and clear, without the leaft 
cloud or mllkinefs *, no more oil being contain'd 
in the mixture than is perfectly diffoived by the 
Alcohol,weakned with its own quantity of phl^m. 
Its tafte alfo is much cleaner for the fame rcafon i 
viz. becaufe no grofs parts of the oil can, in tlicir 
own form, hang upon the tongue -, but now pafs 
readily and (lightly over it : which is not the cafe 
in Low -wines and Faints ; where the Oil remains 
diftinft and undiffolved, 

"When Proof Mait'Spirit h^iMYA over again. 
Ml order for Jlcobal^ if the Fire be raifed when 
^he Faints begin to come off^ a very confidera- 
ble quantity oi Oil will be brought over, and run 
in the vifible form ot O//, from the nofe of the 
worm. Tho' this is not peculiar to mdh-fpirit i 
but others alfo^ and even French Brandies do the 
fame; fo that fometimes half an ounce or more 
of this Oil may be collefted from a Angle Puce 
9f Brandy. 

Mali'Spirii^ more than almoft any other; re- 
quires to be brought into the form of Alcohol, 

before 
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fore it can be ufcd intemalJy i efpecklly as k 
now commonly made up, with as much fulfomc 
il in ic as will give it the ftrongelt proof. On 
which account it is, that in all compound Waters^ 
IK>t excepting thofe of the Apothecary, an in- 
ditferent judge will eafily find the predominant 
flavour of this fulfome Spirit, thro' that of all their 
Ingredients. For this reafon, it ought at leaft to 
be reftified in Balnea Marie^ to a perfeft AUaholy 
before 'tis ufed in the finer Compofitions, 

And when once brought, with a due care andT 
iar t^ to a perfeft Alcohol indeed, *tis then prefe- 
rable to the French Brandies for all curious inter- 
nal ufes; as being a much more uniform, hun- 
gry, taftclefs and impregnable Spirit than thofe 
ufually are. 
This Alcohol ought to be kept in clofe earthen 
afes or Jars \ not only to prevent its evaporation, 
but alfb its colouring it lelf with the refinous pans 
of the Oak, which it diflblves powerfully when 
preferv'd in Casks, 

The quantity of pure Alcohol obtainable fi-om ruqufntity 
a certain qu.mtity of malt differs according vo^'^J^''^ 
the goodncfs of the fubjed:, the manner of thcMah. 
operation, the feafon of the year, and the fldl- 
fulnels of the workman: According to which 
variations, a garter of malt may afford from 
eight or nine, to thirteen or fourteen Gallons of 
Alcohoh which fhould encourage the Malt -Stiller 
to be careful and intelligent in this bufintfs. As 
after each operation in the common way, there is 
always a Rcmiinder of Faints, which never ought 
in their foul Sate to be mix'd among the cleaner 
Spirit I they ftiould either be converted to other 
or treated in a particular manner, fo as to 
ake a pure Alcohol : The ufes they arc other- 
ifc fit for, being principally external** or when 
H 2 rediftiilM 
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rediftiird to a proper height, burning In Lamps ; 
for which purpoferhey may have theirdifagrccable 
odour corrcfted by proper AromaticSj or other 
Ingredients, ufed in Dift illation. 

But to make them into pure and perfect AIcg- 
bolj is a work of greater difficulty V yet prafticable, 
cho* not perhaps to advantage. One way of ef- 
fefting it, is by flowly rectifying them from wa- 
ter into water j by which operation fcveral times 
repeated, a pure Alcohol may be obtained from 
*the fouleft and moft oleaginous Faints, But of 
this method, and others for the like purpofe, more 
hereafter. 

Tht Oetunomkai Uji of the Still* bottoms of the 
Malt-wajh is fufficiently underftood by the Mak- 
Stiller J and being fo profitable an Article, may, 
perhaps, render him lels follicitous about the 
improvement of the other Branches of the bufi- 
neis. 

But thefe bottoms might have fome farther, if 
not more advantageous uies than feeding ofJm^ 
mats. Thus in particular, they might in a che- 
mical way, afford a large proportion of an acU 
Sfirity an O//, a Fe^d^ and a fixed Sali j and- 
with fome addrefs and good management a Fine- 
gar or a Tartar^ Befides this, one uncommon ufe ' 
thereof has been already touched upon, where 
the refufe wajh is oblerv*d to be very advantage- 
oufly employ *d, inftead of water, in the next brew- 
ing: as more readily difpofing the Subject to fer* 
mcnt ; giving the Spirit a vinofity, and fomewhac 
increafing its quantity. But the proportion for 
this purpofe iliould not exceed that of a fifth or 
fixth of the whole Liquor employ'd. 

The Liquor left behind in the SciJl, upon 
redifying the Low* wines, is little more than mere 
phlegm or water, impregnated with a few acid 

and 
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and fome oily pirts i not worth leparating, unlcft 
for curiofity. And the fame is to be underftood 
of the Liquor left behind upon dtftilling Proof 
Spirit into AkoboL 

As a Species offtmple or feparatory X>iji illation^ 
we oughc not to omit the diftilkcion of fVme- 
Lees ', which indeed has a near affinity with the 
diftillation of Malt-wajh \ efpecially when all the 
mealy fubftance is left in it. The principal dif- 
ference lies here ; that as in the fitnple Diftilla- 
tion of Mali Spirit^ the defign is> as much as pof- 
fible to keep back the ejfential Oil^ becaufe of the 
foulnefs and ill flavour it communicates i the ef- 
fenthl Oil of the fVine-Lees is ftudioufly to be 
brought over, and carefully preferved, for fome 
confiderable ufes. 



lOI 



The Method ofDifiiUing Wine-Lees. 

By DiftilUng Wine- Lees is underftood not only mae-Ltes, 
the method of obtaining their Spirii or Brand^^ ^^/'^'^~ 
but alfb their effenlid QH* 

The treating of this matter will unfold a very 
•profitable bufinefs^ and render it practicable with 
great facility, 

Glauber has a little Treatife upon the fame 

Subje<ft» wherein J without confidering the moft 

advantageous production of all, he makes the 

work fo gainful, that it has generally pafied for 

' one of his Flights, rather than a folid bufmefs. 

The Method of diftilling a Liquid Lee for its 
Spirit, is commonly known and pra6lifed ; but 
the thing here propofed, 13 to dllYilii folid pref- 
Jed Lei', fo as, at lirfl: or laft, to procure and fepa- 
[jrate all its valuable paixs. The f lid Lee meant, 
is that ufaally fold to the Halters in England % and 
is the famethingt that in France^und other Wine 
H 3 Countries, 
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Cbuiicries, the fltugar-mshn difpofe of b GikcSy 
after diey have pr^bd oat die Wioc; andwiiicli 
IS aftenruds bamt into what they call Cettdre 
GravelU ; or a Species of P-A-Afia. 

This L^ for the purpofes Hitended Ibould be 
the French ; and either fiefli preflcd or wett lis 
cored by* dofe packing in dght Casks ; with 
fome proper contrivance of dry fend, or dbc 13De» 
to keep its external furface from the contaft of 
the Air; which is very apt to cornq>t or pmrdy 
it, and thus abfolutcly di/qualify it for the enoi 
*tis heie propofed to anfwrF. And die better 
to fecure it, if intended to keep for many 
months, 'tis proper, in the packing, to fprinkfe 
the Layers with Brandy j which will not be kft 
in the operation. 

It has been already obferved, that the ejfcntial 
Oil of the Concrete is o^oufly contained in the 
Lee J depofited upon Fermentatk>n ; and the pre- 
fent conlideration is, how to feparate this otf to 
advantage. 

The Method is plainly no more dian this. 
Firft, ftecp the folid Lee in fix or e^t times 
its own weight of water, (Hrring them now and 
then very well together ; by which means diey 
will unite into an uniform fblution, like Clay- 
water ; the grofler, terreftrial and hmpy parts 
filing to the bottom. With this thinner fluM the 
Still is to be charged, and worked, exa&ly in 
the fame manner as Cbemifts do to gain the lights 
eflential oils of Vegetables. 

If care be ufed in the mixing, charging, and 
regulating the fire ; fo as to make the Still hot and 
dewy before the matter is put in, there will be 
litde danger of burning : Tho* this may be; more 
efFedually prevented by the methods above de- 
livered for the purpfe. 

The 
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The time of flopping the Operation, the 
manner of fepa rating the OiJ, reftifying the 
Splric, again ufing the diftill'd Water > with 
other Particulars of the like kind, are hcrefup- 
pofed known ; but it may be lefs obvioirs, that 
if the ejfential Oil be expected fine, the Sepa- 
rating-Pol fliould be fliifted foon ; otherwife a 
grofs, refinous, and much lefs agreeable Oil will 
mix with it, that cannot be feparated again, 
without a more careful Re-diftillation, 

And this fine, fubtile, ethereal OiV, of the firft m.^j^ ^y 
runnings is the thing here principally intended ;Or/^^/wf. 
theUfe whereof is fbextenfiFe, that half anOuncej 
or three quarters of it, may ferve to determine 
and denominate a very fine and pure Malt- 
Spirit to be French Brandy \ to as to ftand the 
teft of the niceft Palate, and other exaft ways 
of Trials ; provided the thing be done in an 
elegant, fcientifical, and workman-like manner. 

To render this Experiment abfolutely foc- 
cefsful, there are feveral Cautions required : 
thus, (i.) The Lee muft be of the right kind, 
or of the fame nature with the French Brandy 
propofed to be imitated; (2.) The Spirit muft 
be exceedingly pure : (3,) TheDofe muft be well 
proportioned: And, (4,) The whole muft be 
artificially united into one fingle uniform Liquor. 
Yet thefc Particulars only regard the Tafte ; 
whereas there are feveral others to be obferv'd 
with regard to Colour, Proof, Tenacity, Soft- 
nefs, i^c. fo that, in fliort, the Operation has 
too much Nicety in it to be hit off by every 
ordinary Dealer. When this fine Oil is once 
obtained, it ftiou'd be mix'd into a ^^iniepnce 
with pure Alcohol i to prevent its growing in the 
leaft diftafteflil, rancid, or refinous: and thus 
it may be long preferved in full pofleffion of 
its fine Flavour and Virtues. A Parcel of fuch 
H 4 ^mtejfem€ 
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Siuintejfence made with the true Cognac OiU is a 
Prefenc for a Prince. 
ujexeftbe The SttU-BotlomSy in this cafe, are capable 
Stui-Bot- of affording many Produftions, to great advan- 
RefiifeLee. tage ; particularly Tartar^ and Salt of Tartar \ 
as alfo an empyreumatic Oil, and a volatDe 
Salt \ like that of Animals, But the particular 
Methods of obtaining and applying all thcfe to 
profit, does not belong to this place. This only 
need be here obferved, that fome kinds of Lees 
afford all thcfe Commodities in much greater 
proportion than others : thus but very little of 
them is procurable from the Lees of Canary or 
Mountain Wines j and indeed fcarce any Tartar^ 
or fixed Salt at all : but the white French Leesy 
of thofe thin Wines that afford ordinary Bran- 
dies, yield them all copioufly ; infomuch, that 
fometimes a fingle Hogfhead of dry and clofe- 
prefs*d, white French Lee, Ihall afford three 
Gallons of Brandy, forty Pounds of clean Tar- 
tar, a good deal of Empyreumatic Oil, and 
volatile Salt ; befides Fewel, and four Pounds 
of pure Salt of Tartar. But every parcel does 
not yield at this large rate. 
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SECT. IV. 

^J Rectification; Simple and 

Combinatory. 



RECTIFICATION may be divided mloRiaifca^ 
proper^ and improper. Pr&per ReSfificatwn'll^J^l'^^! 
IS the Method of reducing a Spirit to ics utmoft/'^^. 
Simplicicy^ and Purity. 

Improper Re^ification^ is that kind of Diflril la- 
ion, wherein fome particular Ingredients are ad- 
Jcd to the charge j with a defign to alter^ im- 
prove, or abolifh the natural flavour of the Spirit 
[that comes oven 

This Operation, as vulgarly managed^ niiglit 
Jtherwife be called Combinatory Diftillalion \ be- 
lufc fome parts of the Ingredients employed, 
wSually come over^ and mix themfelves along 
ifith the Spirit, fo intimately as not to be fepa- 
[jrated again, without great difficulty : whence, 
[anftead of abolifhing, they only obfcu re, pervert, 
iker, or compound the Tafte and Odour of the 
Spirit, faid to be re^ified. 

The Foundations of proper Re^ificalion^ are 
laid in the preceding Seftion, where a clean Spii^it 
dircfted to be procured from the Wafli, and 
Jjsurified from the Low- Wines, and vulgar Proof, 
' wp to perfeft Alcohol \ which is nearly a fimple 
kand homogeneous Liquor, The principal bad- 
^efs here, is to keep the ejfential OiHi-om enter- 
ig the Spirit \ whereto, when once admitted, it 
[is very apt to cleave, and ft ronglv adhere: and 
fsis, by the means above-defcribecJ, it is much 
Ecafier to keep them afunder, than to feparate 

them 
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them again, after they are mixed; their coming 
together ftiould* by all mcansj be prevented* 

To disjoin them, when once mixM, or to effcft 
their entire reparation, there are fome particular 
Methods 5 the more practical whereof are^ re- 
peated DifiUhlion^ and Percolation. 

Theft Methods are prafticable, cither upon 
Spirits below Proofs Proofs or above Proof -^ but 
to mod advantage upon Low- Wines, or Spirits, 
not yet brought to proof: as the Oil to be got 
out, is not here totally diffolred^ and inti- 
mately mixed with the Spirit, on account of 
the over-proportion of the water ■, which, dilu- 
ting the Alcohol, will not fuffer i% to im- 
bibe that quantity it otherwife would. In this 
ftate thereforej there is a good opportunity, by 
gentle and flow working, to leave a large pro- 
portion of Oil behind, in the tall Body, or Alem- 
bic, placed in a Balneum Mari<s. But if, by this 
means, the Spirit becomes not fufRciently pure, 
and fimple, it may again be let down with fair 
Water, to the fize of Law-JVines^ and rc-diftilJed 
in the fame, foft, and equable manner. And thus 
it may be made of any affign'd degree of purity ; 
efpccially if the Spirit be futfered, in the working, 
to fall into feveral parcels of Spring- water v whence 
it will have the befl- opportunity of throwing off 
its effen rial Oil: The Operation being repeated 
fo long as any Oilineds, or Milkinefs, appears in the 
Water, or till the laft Water employed remains 
perfeftly infipid, and inodorous. And in the fame 
manner may Proof-Spirit, and imperfeS Akohoh 
be iet down with clean Water, re-diftill'd, and at 
Jafl: brought to the ftate of perfeSi Akobol Some- 
thing towards the reparation of this Oi! may be 
likewife effefted, by the ufe of proper FiUres, or 
Strainers, Thus, Paper, Parchmenl^ Sand^Stone^ 
Jf^Qolh Matters^ fsfr. n^^^ht bcufedfor this pur- 
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fjofe J provided they contain nothing char is fo 
luble by the Spirit, or capable of fouling k. 
And with this view, fome have fpread a thick 
folded Papeij or double Parchment, over the 
mouth of theVeflelj in reftifying Spirit to pure 
Alcohol. This Operation by Percdation^ may, 
at Icaft, be afTifting to the former; There are 
other Methods of reducing Spirits to their utmoft 
Simplicity, tho* the Oil fhould not be totally got 
out of them-, or even tho' a large quantity were 
defignedly lodged in them. The moft fimple 
Method for this purpofe, appears to be that by 
long Digefilon '^ which is bett praftifed upon im- 
perfect Alcohol: for this being already deprived 
•of a large proportion of its grofier eflential Oil ; 
only the finer part will remain to be attenuated by 
the Operation, and ground lo the fize of the Parti 
cles of^T^Akohol\ whence the whole wit! become 
one fimplej and nearly uniform fluid. But this 
Operation requires a gen tie Heat, clofcVefl&ls, and 
a great kngth of time to compleat it ; efpecially 
if the quantity of Oil to be tranfmuted h large. 
To anfwer the fame end, more cxpcditioufly, it 
has been propos'd to re-diftil the imperfcft Al* 
eohol SL very great number of times fucceffively, 
till all its Particles are, by the Aftion, and Motion 
of the Fire, ground, comminuted, and reduced to 
the fame fize. But this alfo is a tedious and ex- 
penfive way* 

The Inconveniences attending all thcfe Me- 
thods of bringing Spirits to their utmoft Puriry^ 
have occafion'd another to be ftudioully fought 
after, that might efFe6t the thing in a diltcrent 
manner : or in the way of Inv rfifjft^ which might, 
if once perfeiftcd, prove a very commodrou'^ Ope- 
ration, By hverfion is here meant, the Mc^thod 
of fuddenly changing the effential Oil contained 
in a Spirit, to Spirit itfelf^ or^ at once, dcprivi[ g 
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any particular Spirit of its natural Flavour, and 
bringing it to a ftate of Neutrality » whether by 
any particular Addition, Enchcirefis, or Opera- 
tion. A fettled Method of doing this, perhaps re- 
mains hitherto undifcover*d j but there are feveral 
known Phsenomena of tJie like furprizing nature 
to countenance the thing. Thus Oil of Cinna- 
mon is inverted, or abfolutely deprived of its 
Nature by Salt of Tartar ; and Alcokal itielf may^ 
by a particular Addition^ be inverted, or turned 
to Water. And an expeftation of eflFcAing forae 
extraordinary change upon Spirits, by means of 
certain faJuie Bodies, has given rife to the pre- 
fent Methods o[ coml/imlary ReBificatwn. 
CifmBinarotj The comiTion Mcchods of Combinatory Refti-^ 
Rf^ifica- fication, are very numerous ^ almoft every Dif- 
tiller pretending to a particular Nojlrum for this 
purpofCp But as the principal Sabje<ft of the Ope- 
ration is Malt-Spirit, the ftiveral ways in ute for 
rcftifying it, are reducible to three general onesi 
viz. That by fix* d Alkaline Sails i that by Alka^ ' 
line SaUsy along with Acid Spirks i and that by 
Saline Bodies^ and Flav^uriug Additions. 

The moft prevailing Method is that which turns 
entirely upon the ufe of fx'd Alkaline Sdits ^ asj 
being very cheap, and prafticable. Bat it isfur-j 
prizing to fee with what negligence this obvious, 
tamiiiar, and eafy Operation isufually perform'd 
by our Dlftillen \ who, neverthelefs, are allowed, 
in the bufinels of Rectification, to exceed thole j 
of other Nations. The effeft of this Operation* 
when carefully pcrform'd, and according to the! 
Rules of Arc, is greatly to attenuate and thin j 
the Spirit; keep back a large proportion of its i 
grofs, fetid Oil j and fo far to alter the part that! 
comes over, as to leave the Spirit fcarce knowable J 
for a Malt-Spirit, And this end is fecured by a J 
fteady, prudent management of the Fire ; andj 
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I leaving out the Faints. But inftead of this care- 
ful flow way of procedure, our Diftillers com- 

rJTionly work their Still in its full forces drive 
over the Oil they ihould keep back \ and even 
fuffer the fuifimey hiiier Oil^ now made into a kind 
of liquid Soap with the Salt, to run among their 
Spirit, with the Faints ; whence the whole Ope- 
ration Is fruftrated; and the Produce rendered 
much harder to cleanfe, than it was before. 

This Operation is ufually peiformM u^on proof 
Spirit^ with the addition of eight, ten, twelve, or 
fourteen pounds of dry Sail of Tartar^ fix^d Nitre^ 
Pot-AJh^ or more commonly, calcm'd ^artar^ to 
a Piece. The Tartar, being only roafted to 
blacknefs, is often, for this purpole, fold under 
the abfurd name and notion of a vinous Salt: 
whence you fhall hear fomc Dealei^ praife the 
VinofUj of their Spirit, reftifyM from this Salt v 
that never faih to give, inftead of a pungent^ 
acid Vinofity, a faponaccous, urinous, or lixi- 
vious Tafte and Smell And this, indeed, is the 
great imperfcdion of the Method hy fix d Sain \ 
.part whereof a dually becoming volatile in the 
-operation, (as may be fhewn by particular Ex- 
periments) pafles over the Helm, and intimately 
mixes with the Spirir, and that portion of Oil it 
ftill contains ; which Oi! is, by this means, ftill 
firmer united to the Spirit j and quits it with the 
greater difficulty in lubfcqoenc Operations. So 
that, in reality, the Spirit thus reftified, is no 
other than an alkaline, or lartarizedSpirit^ as the 
Chemifts call it i a thing infinitely different from 
a true vinous Spirit, This Method therefore, tho' 
it were purfued to its utmoftperfeftion, would, 
^in great meafure, become deftruftive of the end 
*tis propofed to anfwer i without ibme farther ad- 
dition, or alteration. 
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Hence there appears a kind of neceflity for the 
ufc of fome Atidy to mortify the prc^'ailing Al- 
itf/i in the Spirit, foreftjfied; and this gives oc- 
cafton to the fecond Metb&d hy fix*J Alkalies, and 
Acids, The Acids, ufually employed for this 
purpofc, are various; but chiefly of the mineral 
kind, on account of their cheapnefe. Thus OH 
efFiirioh Spirii of Niire, Oil of Sulphury &c. 
have been tried, with indiflPerenc fuccefs; inft>- 
much, that the moft celebrated Reftifyersowe 
their improvements to this Foundation, There 
is fome choice, however, to be made of theft 
Acids \ for they have different effefb upon the 
Spirit, and muft not only be duly proportioned, 
but incorporated, or introduced by fuitable £«- 
iheirefes % which, every one is not mafter of And 
indeed, without fome skill, and judgment^ in the 
management of thefc violent Corrofives, no Dif- 
tiller fhoLjld be too bufy in the ufe and applica- 
tion thereof Neither are thefe ftrong, mineral 
Adds fo well adapted to the work, as the weaker % 
particularly ihzfuipbureons Spirit of Vitrkh which 
comes over upon reftifyiog the Oil $f Vitriol: 
and to this may be added, the common Spiritus 
Nitri ddcis \ and Mr. BcjUh acid Spirit offFim^ 
well redified. Of kin to this Method, hjfi^d 
Alkalies J is that by the ufe of ^uk-Lime^ which 
cleanfes and dephlcgtns confiderably ; but after- 
wards requires the affiftance of Adds alfo, to take 
off, not only the alkaline difpolition, but alfo the 
nidoroiis odour it leaves behind, tiCfs of this 
particular odour is given by Chalk, Virgin-Earth, 
calcin'd and well purified animal Bones, fcff, 
which may have their ufe in reftification -, with- 
out rendering the Spirit too alkaline for the pur- 
pofes of thei Diftillen 

The Method by faline Bodies^ and Jt^vourifig 
Ingredients^ con fills cither in the ufe of /xV, al- 
kaline 
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kalim Salts % dry'd, or decrepitated commm Salt % 
calcined Vitriol \ Sandwer^ Alum^ &c. the fla- 
vouring Ingredient being applied afterwards, and 
the whole quantity of Spirit either drawn over 
again or noC, as the Addition requires* But 
thefe falinc Bodies perform fo extremely litde, 
as ufually to leave the Spirit impregnated with 
a difagreeable flavour, that cannot be over* 
power*d by Mace^ Onice^ Parfnip^ Rhodium^ 
Articboaky Raiftn-StalkSy Damask- Rofes^ Wtm^ 
Lees^ Rapi^ or Grape-husks-, nor even the Oil of 
^r^fj^Wine % or any artificial Mixture of va- 
rious fuitable Ingredients : which if once the 
Spirit were pure, might give, to tolerable Ex- 
a&iefs, the genuine Flavour of fome foreign 
Brandies, 

The ultimate Perfedion aimed at in all thefe 
Methods oiC&mbimtory Reitification^ is at one 
fingk Operation^ either to depurate Mali Spirif^ 
fo as to render it taftelefi and inodorous, yet 
vinous ; or elfe to nnake it refemble French 
Brandy^ Arrac^ or other very low-flavour'd 
vinous Spirits, 

That the thing itfclf Is prafticable, may ap- 
pear from what is delivered in the foregoing 
Pages-, and will be more particularly explain'd 
hereafter. The Bufinefs of flavouring, is at- 
tended with no great difficulty ; the principal 
one is to procure a cheap taftelefs Spirit from 
Malt, fit to receive any particular flavour: 
and this not in the tedious way of repeated 
Dift illation, long Digeftion, or the Hkc v bi^t 
in a much fliorter, and more pra£t:icable man- 
ner. 
m The Method by fixM alkalim Salt may be 
"confiderably improved, in this View i by fl:eeping 
the Spirit, firft brought near to the State of 
•• .^ Al- 
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Ahoboly upon well dry'd Sali of "Tartar^ or other 
cheaper, but pure, fix'd Alkali i by which means 
it wUl be almoft totally freed of its OiI> without 
volatilizing much of the Salt \ as it does in the 
way of Diftillation. And thus with the pro- 
per Encbeirejiiy a weak Tin^Iura Salts Tarlari 
may be eafily procureil ; and mortified with 
an Acid, fuited to the purpofej and then di^ 
ftiU'd, And if fuch an Operation be conduc- 
ted with the requifite Care and Caution, a very 
tolerable Spirit may be thus procured^ to advan- 
tage. 

The Ufe of neutral Sails in Redlfication^ feems 
to be but litde known. By neutral Salt is meant 
a fix'd alkaline Salt, compleatly iaturated with 
an acid one. Such a Salt has indeed been ex- 
pcfted from the Capm nwrtuiim^ or white fa- 
line Cake remaining upon the Diftillation of the 
SpirUus Niiri forth cum Oka Vitrioli \ but it 
proves too hard, chalky, ftony, and infolublc, 
to be of any great fignificance for this purpofe; 
A better efFeft may be expected from faluble 
"Tartar^ carefully prepared, well dry'd, and pro- 
perly ufed \ tho' 'tis apt to render the Spirit 
a little faponaceoas. Some compound nGutral 
Salts, however, have been made upon this Founda- 
tion, that would clcanfeor redify common Malt- 
Spirit, from Proof, at a fingle Operation » much 
better than other more laborious and expenfivc 
Methods. Nor is a prudent ufe of fine, dry 
Sugar, to be defpifed for this purpofe \ as it 
readily unites with eflcntial Oil, detains and fixes 
Jtj without imparting any urinous, or other 
naufeous Flavour to the Spirit that is reftified 
upon it. Another Hint, to this purpofe^ is af- 
forded us by the ingenious Method of Dr. Cqx^ 
lor taking all the Oil out of the volatile Salcsi 
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by firft bringing them to a neutral State with 

Spirit of Salt \ and then fubliming thenn with \ 

Salt of Tartar : which does the Bufinefs to per- I 

feftion. In the cafe of Spirits, the Acid nnay be I 

varied % and Virgin-Earth, Chalk, calcin'd Flints, I 

or the like Abforbents, iffed inftead of Salt of I 

Tartar. But this is recommended to farther \ 
Experience, 
That the Bufinefs of ReBificaiion^ may in all ^WnnS- 
Cafes proceed to the greatdt Exaftnefs, a due^^^^"^' 

rtgard mufl: be had to it, even from the firft A 

Fermentation, or original Produdion of the Spi- I 

fit i and continued through all the Stages of I 

Low-Wines^ Proof-Spirit^ and Alcohol: and if I 

the Rules hitherto laid down for that purpofe^ 1 

were but carefully obierved, fo far only as J 

they might, without any great additional Trou- 1 

blc or Charge, we fhould not hear thofc fre- I 

quent Complaints we now do^ for want of a I 

mdean Malt-Sprit^ fit for m^ny of the more cu* | 

Brious Ufes. I 

I And die like careful Method of Proceedure j 

■ we wouM alfo recommend in the cleanfing or A 
Bj-eftifying of other ordinary Spirits, For *tis I 
Buot only Malt-Spirit that requires Ratification : I 
H-a!l the others require it in their turn, for fome I 
H particular, though not for ordinary Ufes. And I 

■ 'ds remarkable, that no one Method of com- I 
Wbinatory Renificaiion is found to ferv^e univei*- I 

■ •filly for all Spirits -, nor hardly for any two. I 
B But the fimple way of rectifying, by repeated I 
B'Difiillation, is univerfal : And may as well be 1 
I ^applied to Malt-Spirit as MelaflTes, Cyder-Spirit, j 
B Wine-Spiric, Rum, Fr^^ffjb-Brandy, and Arrac : 1 
B AH which are then known to be perfeftly rcc- I 
B'tiEed, when they not only prove totally in- I 
B flammable, in a little Vcflel floating upon cold I 
B- Water ; but when poured into the pureft Spring I 
■' I ^ Water, I 
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Water, they leave not the leaft trace of oiline£, 
or unftuofity j which, viewed in a certain light, 
exhibits the colours of the Rainbow. 



S E C T. V. 

The Natural and Experimental 
History ^Spirits, Domcftic and 
Foreign. 

BY the Hifivry of Spirits^ i& here propofcd a 
fliort account of their Origin, State, and 
hnprevenient |f with the ways of imitating, adul- 
leratingj and judging thereof. / - - 

History of Malt-Spirits. 

Mislt'S^rit. The Hiftory $f Mall Spiril has alre»;iy been 
traced out occafionally ; but particularly as Co its 
Origin. The State^ wherein we commonly find 
iiC is either unreSified^ or reSified^ and in both 
t^t&prji^fv or elfe brought to an im^erfeSl Ako- 
Aer/^. i)^ the firft cafe,^ 'tis juft ;jis the Malt'Stiller 
U^wtH: it J in the fecond, as impioved by the Rec- 
l^fiy^*, and in the third, drawn high *, or brought 
to tJi§:ftate of what they (^U Spirit of Wine. 

It was formerly obferved, that the MalhSliller 
gives his Spirit a fii^le Reftification perfcy in 
order to purify it a litde, and make it wp proof -y 
but ill this ftate, *tis not reckpn'd fit for inter- 
nal lufcsis and fp ferves only for Spirit of 
'Wine, or Lamp-Spirit; or to be diftiird with 
Jumper Berries^ or other Ingredients, into Geneva^ 
or other Compound Waters for the vulgar. And 
^ this 
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this is all the Reftification the MaU-Spmi made 
in Holland ufuilly undergoes : the Method there, 
l>eing barely ro diftil their Low- Wines m full 
Proof-Spirit % and then direftly make it into Ge- 
nevdy Qt fend it to Cerma^ry, Guinea^ the Eajl- 
Country^ &c. For the Dutch h;ive litrk notion 
of what we^ in Eitghnd^ call Reftificarion ; and 
making of double Spirit Hence they ufimlly 
leave their comnnon Spirit fo foul, and coarfe, 
as renders even rhc Geneva made with it, 
very difagreeable. This- foul flavour alfo is 
gready HeightenM by their hnmbderatt ufe of 
Rye Mealy in the produftion of cheif Spirit ; 
which, upon that account alonC) would be high- 
ly naufeous. 

In its. imreBified Jlate^ Malt^Spirk alfo \% {d-Unnaif^. 
dom fduBd to want the cominon Bubble- Proof i 
this being requifice to render It merchantablej t^fe. 
that it have a good, moderate dofe of the grofs 
Oil of the Malt, well broke^ and mix'd in along 
with it. Whence it rarely flails to exercile the 
skill of the Rs^ifier^ either to get out this Oil, 
or break it finer ; fo as to render die natural fla^ 
vour of the Spirit kfs fenfibfe. But when care 
has been ufcd by the Malc^Sciller, both in his 
firft and fecodd drawing, he often leaves his Spi- 
rit more grateful, than it comes from tht hand 
of the coarfe Re£lifier ; who, inftead of fepara- 
ting the.naufeous Oil, frequently fixes it fafter-, 
and, at the f^ime dmcj deftroys the native Vinofity 
of the Spirit, left in it by the MnlhSlillen 

But When the Rfj^ifi^r zlio performs his part iif^'?^^^^/. 
mafterly, the Spirit receives confidcrable Im- 
provement under his hands ; for thus, by means 
of his Sidt, and a gentle ^^rv of workings he keeps 
back much of the grofs C5il ; then alfo leaving 
out the Faints, and nriking up with feir Water 
in their ftead, he renders the Spirit purer, more 

1 2 dilute^ 
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dilute, and thin; without that hanging Proofs ™ 
which, inftead of being coveted, ought never 
to appear in Mall- Spirit ; where the Oil is fo cx- 
cee^ngly naufeous, faint* and difagreeable, _ 

Rifioredtv But this kind of ReSfijisation^ cfpecially where ■ 
itMinncjity. fix*d Alkaline Salts are ufed, being always apt to 
deftroy the pungent^ acid Vinofity \ and in its 
ftead introduce an urinous or Uxivious flavour % ■ 
feveral Methods are praftifedj of giving an arti- 
ficial Vinofity in lieu of the natural one, loft in 
the Operation. The principal Methods in ufe for 
this purpofe, turn upon Spirit of Nitre \ either the 
ftrongy QT the dulcijied : By means whereof, they 
make their redified Malt^Spirit into a dilute and ■ 
weak SpirUus Niirt dulcis. Sometimes they put 
a fufiicient quantity of the Spiritus Nitri foriis 
Glauberi into the Still, along with the Spirit to be 
drawn over : and this method is fuppofcd to 
make the Vinofity more laftiog, or not apt to 
fiy ofFi as 'tis ufually found to do in a few weeks 
after the bare addition of Spiritus Nitri dukis^ to 
a parcel of Spirit, And this being a Phsenome- 
non, whereon a good deal depends, with regard 
to the improvement of Dijlillaiion i it may not be 
amifs to examine a litde narrowly into it : for 
perhaps the Diftillers could not well have hit up- 
on a thing lefs prejudicial to health, or better h 
fitted for their purpofe, if its efFefts were durable: | 
for, when ufed in a proper dofe, it gives a moft 
agreeable, and true Vinofity to a well cleanfed 
Spirit i at the fame time that it coincides with 
the nature thereof, and promotes its medicinal 
virtues, as a Diuretic, Deobftruent, and Lithon* 
triptic- 

The obfervatioiis that have occur'd to me, as 
to the \\k of this fine, volatile Acid, upon recti- 
fied Malt and Melaffes Spirit^, are principally 
,thefe. 
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J . That there is a great difference in Spiritus 
Nitri dulcis^ according to the manner of its pre- 
paration \ fuch being more apt to fly offi as has 
been leaft incorporated by Digeftion, or repeated 
Diftillation. 

2. That any rectified, clean Spirit^ impreg- 
nated with a proper dofe of the common fort of 
Spirkus Nitri dulciSy and kept clofe ftopp'd in a 
Glais ^ will very long retain ics agreeable Vi- 
noficy. 

3- That the Casks, long ufed to receive rcfti- 
fied Spirits impregnated with this artificial Acid, 
appear yeIlow» and rotten on iheir infidc % like a 
Cork corroded by the fumes of ftrong Spirit of 
Nitre, Whence 'tis manifcft, why the Vinofity 
is fooner loft in a Cask^ than a Glafs, 

4. That when the inflammable Spirit has been 
rectified from fix*d Alkalies, it requires a much 
larger dofe of the Spirit of Nitre, to impregnate 
it with this acid Vinofity 9 which alfo, is here 
loft fo much the fooner, as the Spirit was 
moretartarizcd, or alkalized. And accordingly 
it ufualiy remains longer with Melafs, than with 
Malt-Spirit \ the latter, from the fix'd Salts plen- 
tifully ufed in its Re£tification, being commonly 
rendered the moft alkaline, 

5. That the beft way of making this volatile 
Acid, whether with, or without external hear, is 
not ufually practifedi viz, fo as to render it 
a perfeftly homogeneous and uninflammable Li- 
quor : whence it proves much more volatile than 
it ought to be. Thus when perfed; Alcohol, and 
a well reftificd^ flrong Spirit of Nitre are* by 
degrees J put together, for the making of this 
vinous Acidi one half of the mixture evaporates, 
or may be made to diftil in the violent conflift 
arifing in the Operation^ fo as to leave the other 
half more fix'd. 

1 3 ^* 
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6. The common Method alfo is imprpve- 
ablc, by ufing in the Preparation, a Spirit of 
Wine impregnated with fome certain Ingredient 
of a fine flavour, without much Oil •, for Acids 
do not mix with Oils, in any confiderable pro* 
pwtion. 

7. That in the Preparation of thi? dulcified 
Spirit of Nitre, the l<Miger it ftands in digeftioa 
with the Alcohol, the milder it grows i by 
which means alfo even the violently corrofive 
and acid Oil of Vitriol may be blunted, and 
rendered almoft undiftinguifhable. 

8. In fine, a particular Spirit us Nilri dulcis has 
been made more efFcftual than the common, 
tnd not difpofed to quit the Spirit, otherwife than 
the native Acid is to quit French Brandfh which 
in time it always feems to do : though this be 
jwrincipally owing to a flow and fecret Dige- 
ftion 5 whereby the Spirit, the Water,, the Acid, 
wd the Oil become more intimately united, and 
the compound Liquor lefs pungent. 

Thefe Obfervations feem to ckar up the ' 
whole Bufinefs, and render it practicable to better 
^dvantfige -, fo that Diftiljers need not be obliged 
to poiir their Nitre^ as they call it^ into the 
Spirit, only a few days before they fend it away ; 
for fear the Sophifl:ication fliould be difcovered 
e'er the Goods are confumed. No certain Rule 
can be laid down for the quantity, in. which this 
-Acid fliould be employed, becaufe different 
Spirits require different Proportions ; let it only 
be noted, that too large a Dofe is not only 
difagreeable, but renders the ImppGtion eafily 
difcovcrable. And whoever enc(ej.wours to co- 
ver a foul Tafl:e, by ufing a large Proportion 
of it, will, upc^ appealing to good Judges, 
find himfelf deceived : its proper Ufe being only 
to give an agreeable Vinofity y not unlike to 

that 
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that naturally found in all fine and thin fub- 
ti]e Spirits, drawn from fermented Liquors or 
Wines. 

When the Spirit has been well reftified, *ris ufual cdmnT 
to find ii incapable of affording the common 
Bead or Babbk- Proofs efpecially before it has 
received its proper Dofe of colouring: by 
means whereof, d\ey can, at the fame time, give 
this ProGf-Spirit any degree of a yellow, from a 
light lemmon, or draw -colour, to a deep brown, 
according to the fmcy of the Cuftomer. This 
jirt of Cgiourivg was firft introduced, from ob- 
ferving that all Brandies^ which by long lying 
in rhe Cafk, had acquired a mellow Softnefs 
and Ripenefs, appearM of a yellow Caft. Whence 
ic was fuppofea, that part of the particular Ex- 
cellence of French Brandies depended upon this 
colour ; which was therefore ftodioufly endea- 
voured CO be artificially communicated to the 
reftified Spirits, intended to refemble them. 

For this purpofe many things were tried ; of 
which the principal and moft famous at pnefent 
are Log^ood^ Saffrony Japan Earthy Treacle^ 
hurm Sugary and Oak- The three former how- 
ever have but little to recommend them; tho* 
they are not without their advantages, when pro- 
perly applied ; but the Treacle^ the hurm Sugar ^ 
and th^Oak are very good things for the purpofe. 

Treacle gives a fine colour, not much un- 
like the natural one of foreign Brandies j and 
being necefHirily ufed in a pretty large quan- 
tity, as its colour is but dilute, ic not only 
mends the Bitbbk or Bead- Proofs impaired by 
Redificationi but alfo gives a Fulnefs in the 
niouth : both which Properties in Spirits are 
tbund very agreeable to the Vulgar j the chief 
retail ConJumcrs of thele coarfe Goods. 
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Burnt Sugar ^ that is. Sugar diflblvcd in a lit- 
tle Water* and fcorched over the Fire, till it 
turns black, goes much farther in tinging than 
treacle v and gives no Sweetnels* but rather an 
agreeable Bitternefs ; and thus recommends it- 
fclf to the nicer Palates, that are not for a lufcious 
Spirit: And to fay the truth. Sugar thus treated 
anges to perfection \ with all imaginable Cheap- 
jiefs and Expedition* 

But of all the Ingredients ufed to give a 
Colour, nothing is fo natural as Oak \ this be- 
ing indeed the very thing to which the Colour of 
the foreign Brandies is owing \ viz. the Colour 
they unavoidably acquire by long lying, and 
diflblvlng the refinous parts of the Cafk. And 
this Ingredient it is that particularly fits them 
to fuftain fon^e trials, which other Spirits want- 
ing, are unable to ftand. Common Spirit poured 
upon Oak-fhavings, and digefted in a moderate 
Heat, eafily fetches out this refinous Matter j 
which however goes nothing near fo far in 
tingipg as burnt Sugar. So that a large quan- 
tity of Shavings being neceflary to colour a 
fmall parcel of Brandy, 'cis proper at all times 
to have an ejfential ExtraB of Oak ready at 
hand ; that may be ufed occafionally. But 
however fcafible and eafy fach a Preparation 
may appear, the Saccefs will not anfwer with- 
out fome Caution. Every Diftiller may bum 
his own Sugar j but every one cannot prepare 
the liquid effential Exira^ of Oak, The Foun- 
dation of the thing lies here ; that 'tis Brandy, 
not Water, or Alcohol alone, which is coIourM 
by the Cafk : So that he who would not mifcarry, 
muft ufe two Mcnftruums, or Alcohol ^nd Water \ 
each whereof, with a flight Digeftion, will ex^ 
traft a feparate Part: both which, after due Ex- 
halation, 
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halation, muft be added together, and intimately 
mix'd with a proper Liquor, fo as to keep the 
two parts from feparatbg \ as they otherwife 
wou'd do into a groffer, terreftrial, and a lighter, 
unduous or balfamic Part, To prevent which 
the more effeftually, a proper faccharine Inter- 
medium might alfo be ufed* But the great 
Defideratum in theBufinefs of Mah- Sprite is not 
a Method of giving a fine Vinofity, and a natu- 
ral Colour i but a Method of permanently and 
efFeftually cleanfing it : which we have above 
attempted* 

The moft commodious State for Malt-Spirit ^^D/Zas^i* 
to be preftrved in, we have already obferved to 
be that ofjflcoboL And how it comes, that 
this Praftice is not more general, let the Dealers 
and Merchants confider; for as the Cafe now 
ftands, to import or export a Piece of entire 
Spirit, they really import or export along with 
it a Piece of fulfome Water, that might be much 
better fupplied out of every River But when 
a well reftified Malt-Spirit is brought into Al- 
coboh 'tis then in a pure State, at all times fit 
for the Ufes of a Spirit: which cannot be faid 
of Proof-Spirit, though of double the Bulk of 
Alcohol , becaufe the Water in the Proof-Spirit 
unfits it to burn or feed a Lamp, diflblve 
Rofins, make Vamilh, and many other parti- 
cular Tintturcs, Solutions and Mixtures : whilft 
Alcohol is as readily mixed into Punch, or made 
into other cordial Liquors, as Brandy i and that 
with a greater degree of Certainty, in point of 
Strength as well as Purity- 

There being no cheaper Spirit ufually madei^owfi^v. 
than that of Malt, no great Attempts are on foot 
to imitate or adulterate it : though *tis faid, that 
in Pgland^ Denmark^ Norway^ Sweden^ Guinea^ 

ace- 
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Sec. a Corn-Spirit is, thro' tJfe and Cuftom, 
preferred by the Rujlich and Savages to French 
Brandy. The principal Sophiftication whereto 
*tis liable, is the Admixture of Water j and it 
fecms generally allowM in a Retail way, to daih 
an eighth thereof with Proof-Spiril : And if any 
have the Addrefs of doing this,^ yet make the 
Spirit retain its Proof; they may very eafily 
impofe upon thofe who have nothing but the 
Bubble-Proof to truft to. Such an additicwial 
quantity of Water, makes the Spirit tafte fofter 
and cooler -, for which reafon many prefer it 
to the ftronger, which is hotter : but unlefs the 
Spirit fo ferved, be tolerably clean, or its Proof 
otherwife prefcrved ; this additional Water fets 
loofe the eflential Oil ; which will now leave 
a naufeous Farewel in the mouth. If rcdti- 
fied Spirits muft needs be purchafed in the or- 
dinary way oi Bead' Proof \ that which goes off 
in pretty large Bubbles fhou'd be chofe ; pro- 
vided it otherwife appear clean, thin, and light ; 
.taftes foft, uniform ; and is not high-flavour'd, 
alkaline, acrid, or fiery, but foon quits the 
Tongue, 
i^j i„ The fair Ufes oi unreSiified^ re5lifiedi and dou- 
Mixture. He MdhSpirit^ are things known and familiar ; 
but the clandeftine IJfes,. which are various, 
.Ikulk in few hands. A principal one of. this latter 
kind, is to mix it with dearer or foreign Spi- 
rits : butfo coarfely is t)i? Mall-Spiril commonly 
prepared and xeftified, that a nice Palate will 
readily diftinguifli a. penth part of it mixM in 
French Brandy ^ and much fooner in Arrac. How- 
ever, fome do venture upon a third, yet hope 
to elcape undifcovered v and in cflfeftthey fre- 
quently do ; firom ;f previous knowledge of the 
Tafte of .their Cuftonaers. ^ A certain Mark of 
fo^grofs' an Impofition is the uirinous Scent and 

Tafte; 
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Tafte ', which on accoynt of the fixM S.ilfj com- 
monly predominates infuch adulterated Brandy : 
and which is no way natural to the genuine. 
And indeed, all Brandies are to be fufpeifkd, that 
have not an uniform tallcj and graceful odours 
for I never yet cou'd find any Spirit redified 
in LmdoTiy but what had fome particular, pre- 
dominant, compound Flavour, given it only to 
cover and conceal chat of the Malt. But one 
of the beft> and moft infallible ways of difco* 
vcring any coafiderable Adulteration with a foul 
Spirit, is to burn away all that is inflammable % 
and carefully examine the remaining PhUgm, 
both by the Eye, the Nofe, and the Tongue: 
for in this cafe, a fmail proportion of Oil may 
manifeft itfelf, and eafily betray its Origin, 

But thefe ways will not ferve to catch an Artifl v 
and Ihould the DiftiJlers, as by proper Applica- 
tion they certainly may, once arrive at perfec- 
tion in the Bufinefs of Reftification, a much 
larger Mixture than they now make, might cfcape 
unperceived. And when they are advanced thus 
fiir^ *tis but another Step, and they may give 
us as good Brand f from Malt, as that of B&ur* 
deauK^ Rochslle^ or Cognac, 

History of Melasses Spirit. 

What regards the original Produ(5lion of zmLif^ 
Spirit from Tread^^ has already been confider'd, ^f^^^y^*' 
in general, under tKe Articles of Brewings Fir-t^^f'-fiDi- 
menmion^ &c. We have only here to add,^'^^*"^'""' 
that unlefs fome particular Improvements be 
made in the Subjed: ^ or fome particular En- 
cheirefis ufed in the Treatment ^ the Spirit will 
not prove fo vino^s as that of Malt, but more 
fiat, or lefs pungent and acid % though otherwile 
much cleaner tailed i as its ellential Oil is of 
a lefs naufeous Flavour : whence, if good frefli 

Wine- 
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Wine-Lees J abounding in Tartar, be duly fer- 
mented in the Soliitionj made thin for the pur- 
pofe; the Spirit acquires a confiderable Vino- 
ficy and Tenuity, approaching to that of i^r^/j^A 
Brand-j. 

This Spirit ought likewife to be artfully recti- 
fied, with the Cautions before given \ but al- 
kaline Sales do not fuic it: fo that if any Salts 
are ufed, they fhould rather be neutral than al- 
kaline \ fuch as Saniivefy comimn decnptaud 
Salt^ Sdl Enixum Paracelft^ &c. though nothing 
fo confiderable is to be expected from thefe 
neutral Salts, as from a careful Rectification p^r 
fe, in Balnea MariiB : by which Operation alone^ 
repeated once or twice with frerfi Water, this 
Spirit may be very well cleanfed, and fitted for 
the fineft Ufes, 

When brought to the Form of a Proof-Spril^ 
if it have not naturally enough Vinoficy, a good 
Spiriius Niiri diilds fuits it extremely ; and if the 
Spirit be clean work'd, it may by this Addi- 
tion alone be made to pafs on ordinary Judg- 
ments for French Brandy. 

The Methods of colouring it are altogether th^ 
Jame with the colouring Malt-Spirit* ; hnt burnt 
Sugar J or rather the ejfential Extra£I of Oaky feems 
moft homogeneous and natural to it. 

This Spirit is frequently, and indeed fome- 
times Jhamefully adulterated with that of Malt; 
and *tis extremely difficult to buy it without 
aDafii thereof: or if they afilire you 'tis not 
mix'd with Mak-Spirit, they commonly have 
this Salvo, that Malt was originally ufed in the 
Fermentation i and fo the Spirit itlelf was pro- 
duced in the ftate of Mixture. 
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Greal Britain feems the principal Icat of this^^^'^«*^» 
Commodity : it was formerly prepar*d in great 
plenty in France^ efpecially up the River LoirE y 
but *tis now forbid, under a fevere penalty. In 
H&lland likewife they have it not ; on account of 
the high Duty laid upon the importadon of 
Treacle^ in favour of their ownSugar-Bakers, 

We meet with very little of this Spirit 2x\^inupu 
where in the form of Alcobd \ tho' when redu-^ 
ced thereto^ in a proper manner, 'tis little infe- 
rior to the real Alcohol of Wine: and fhould be 
the thing in general ufe with our Compounders, 
Chemifts, and Apothecaries, 

Its principal ufes are to mix with Rum^ Arracy 
and French Brandy ; for, if well prepared, it can- 
not, in a tolerable proportion, be diltinguifiied in 
them. 'Tis atfo of itfelf a pleafant Dram, and 
ferves very notably to make Punch, and the finer 
compound or cordial Waters. And there are 
thofej who for Cherry- Brandy j and the like 
Drams, by Infufion, i^c. prefer it to a true French 
Spirit : fo that in moft nice Cafes it fupplics the 
Defeft of a clean Malt-Spirit v which cannot be 
commonly procured. Thus Citron-waier^ Cin- 
namon-waier^ &c> are ufually made with it in 
England % in which Compofitions, our ordinary 
reftified Malt-Spirit would tafte very difagree- 
able, and fpoil the whole. 

There is another particular Ufe of this Spirit, 
which none of thofe chat have any high flavour, 
not French Brandy or Arrac, anfwer fo well : And 
tho' the thing may feem but a trifle, both Plea- 
fure and Profit have attended the Experiment, 
*Tis a Method of making a kind of extern^ 
foraneotisWine^ without Fermentation, The Se- 
cret is, to nice good found Lemmcns, and in- 
fufe them, rind and all, for but two or three 
days J in fine Melaffes S fir it i then to ft rain out the 
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Liquor, filtre it, and having "made a very thin 
Syrup of the pureft Sugar, diffolved in Spring- 
water, mix them well ; and if the Proportions 
are hit, (which is not difficult to do) it makes 
a mod grateful vinous Liquor, not inferior to 
fome foreign Wines. 
iti rifid. A hundred weight of good rich Treacle, may, 
according' as 'tis managed, produce from four to 
feyen GO'Uons oi Alcohol, 
ufes of the ' The S^lLBoftpms of MelafleS ate fupcefsfuUy 
iltti'ms. ^f^^ ^o ^^^^^ and recover mufty Calks ^ to cleai^ 
and brighten Brafs-Wire, aftd rufty Coppcr.- 
Ware ; and mary be applied to many purpofes 
where wafhing and fcounng with Argol is pro- 
per. Mr. B'j'jlis acid, Spirit of Wine, or a Spi- 
rit very Ijke it, fe alfo hence* procurable ; f6 
likev/iie is a matter analogous to Becher^% Media 
Suhftantia Vini. And probably this Liquor may 
be ierviceable in dying *, for it gives a durable 
yellow ftain to the hands, and other dnimal fub- 
ftances. The ufe above-inehtion*d of Malt-wajb, 
holds equally of this ; viz. that a quantity of it 
may be advantageoufly added to a new parcel 6f 
Treacle, defignM for fermentation. And whe- 
ther the Vinegar-Maker can find ho Ufe for it, I 
leave him to confider. 

History of Suoar-Spirit. 
Sugar.spi' By Siigar-^Spirit is here underftood, the Spirit 
wl^r* •p^^P^'^red from the Walhings, Scummings, Drofs, 
pr^ared, and Waftc of a Sugar-Baker^ Refining-houfe. 

Thefe drofTy, or refufe parts of Sugar, are fer- 
mented with Water, in the ufual manner ; then 
diftil'd into, a Spirit, and reftificdj^^^ry^ to vulgar 
proof. When the Operation is well performed, 
and no foul, or fetid foreign matter has got a- 
mong the Wafli ; this Spirit appears tolerably 
clean, efpecially in England', but in Holland, 

where 
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where they alfo prepare it, *tis ufually vt?ry nau--?'"^*''^'^- 
ftous and difagreeable \ tho' capablcj by an eafy uTu* '"' 
Reftification, little known abroad, but familiar 
with us at home, of being brought into a clean 
wholefome Spirit i fit to mix wich foreign Bran- 
Am^ and e^en Jrracs^ in a large proporrion> 
without being much fubjetft to difcovcry* But 
as the Dutch leave this Spirit fo coarfe, they can 
ufe k for Ik tie elfe befides mixing with Rum \ and 
even there 'tis difcoverable, if ever fo little over- 
dofed. 

When tills SpirH is prudently brought into A!- 
cobolj itfeems liiperior to that of Treacle: which 
affords a very ufeful Hint -, the profecution 
whereof belongs to another place, 

Nofirther notice need be taken of this Spirit 
at pre lent ; becauft;, in other particulars, k co- 
incides with MelaJfeSy MaU-Spuit^ and Rum \ to 
which we refer. 

History of Wine-Spirit* 

By IVim-SpirU is generally under ftdod a Splmm^spi^^ 
rlt produced in England^ from /FiVjrj that grew^'^^^ 
abroLid. ptdi^ctd. 

The way of producing it, is by common 
Diftillation ; with no more Redification, than 
will bring it to a BubbU-procf, I 

The Yield of Wines is dilferenc, according tn 
their Nature; but commonly plays betwixt an 
eighth and a fourth of Proof-Spirk ; that is, they 
will yield from a fixteenth to an eighth of their 
ov/n quantky in AlcoIioL 

The Wines that are a little prick'd, prove. 
never the worfe for this purpofe ; as gi\^ing, in 
ihat cafe, a greater Vinofity to the Produce: 
which Vinority is a very valuable property in a 
Wine-Spirit ; wliofe principal m^c is t^3 mix with 
another that is tartarized i or a Mak-Spirit> 
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render'd alkaline by the common Method 
Rcftification. 

ittdiprfme All the Wme'Spirits made in En^and^ cvei 
/^^srw>^l^^^^ from French Wmts^ appearing to diffc 
greatly from the common French Brandiesj ha 
imprefs'd a ftrong notion in our people, ti 
there isfome concealed Arc praftifed in France 
with relation to their Brandies! but this fufpi-« 
cion has no real foundation, as we fhall manifef 
when we come to treat of French Brandies m par 
ticular. In the mean time, let ir be obferv'c^ 
that, by our ufual way of diftilling Sicilian IVlnesi 
or Spanijh Wines^ we do not produce Spanijh 
Sicilian Brandies. The true reafon is^ becau( 
the Wines exported from abroad, are of a ver^ 
different nature from the Wines they diftil foi 
Brandy upon the fpot i the latter being fo poor 
and thin, as not to ftand even a few months, oi 
keep from turning eager upon any confiderabld 
Voyage, But if we had in England thofe pooi 
thin Wines they diftil for Brandy near Bauri 
deauXi Cognac^ or up the Loire^ no queftion ba( 
the /?^V-*S'/?inVj produced from them, would 
generally allowed French- Brandies f in every re 
fped. And in h&^ from the thin, prick'd, and 
damaged French Wines receiv'd in Scotland^ the 
do, by bare Diftillation, produce Brandies 
nearly approaching to thofe of France^ as to 
allowed for fuch- JVine'Spirits and Brandtt 
therefore are the fame things with this diffo 
rence, that B^tne-Sptrit is the Spirit of a ricS 
Wine, and Brandy the Spirit of a poor one : or 
at moft, they ditter only as a Cyder- Spirit doe 
from a CrahSpiriL 
in Ufiu This Wine-Spirit is not eafy to be bougli 
pure, and unmix'd, at the Diltillers, nor unde 
a price aim oft equal to that of French Brandy. 
So that if ever it be required, out of the Trade, 
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it miglit be as well to ufc Brandy in irs ftead : 
which will always fcrve the purpofe i unlels a 
high flavour, or a copious eflenttal oil be expeft- 
ed. For, contrary to the nature of other SpirUs, 
this is coveted for Its oil i as being chiefly intend- 
ed to cover^ conceal^ or difguife a fouler Spirit 
than icfelf 

Sometimes^ however, this Spirii is prepared in 
the way of good hufbmdry at home, when 2 
pircel of wine happens to be Ipoil'd ^ or any quan* 
tity of Lees remain at the bottom of a Cafk. 
In which cafes the highOnvour being not ufnalty 
required, the Spirit fhould be drawn off with 
great gen denefi, either j^^ Balnea Aiari^By or other- 
wife \ and may afterwards, if there is occafion, 
be rectified perfe^ or with frelli water, to the 
defired degree of purity. 

Nearly of kin to this Wine-SpirH^ is that^rf!A«5^ 
prepared from RaiftnSy fermented only with''^'^'***'' 
water: for thus they yield a Spirit hardly di- 
ftinguifhable from ibme kinds of Wine-SpirU \ 
there being as many kinds of Pf^ine-Spirit', as there 
are of Grapes. And the nearer will be the 
refemblance, the coarfcr the operation is per- 
form'd; that is, after the ufual manner of the 
Dlftillers, throwing up as much eflential oil as 
will rife with a galloping heat. And thus in 
defeft of their favourite Wine-Spirit^ they may 
cafily have one that will cover as much as that. 
And in the bufinefs of covering, 'tis furprizing 
to what a length this kind of Spirit will go ; in- 
fomuch that ten Gallons IhaU fometimes give a 
determining flavouf to a whole piece of ordinary 
MalhGoods: whence proceeds the great value 
which is fet upon this fVme-SpirU^ by the Diftil- 
lers and ordinary ReUifiersi whole imperfeftions 
it is a good cloak to conceal. We cannot there- 
fore defire this Spirit to be brought to the form 
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of Alcohol \ for that would take off from its in- 
tended Virtue and Ufe: as, on the contrary, 
thofe who employ it only as a Cover, might ei- 
ther keep it in the form of Low-wine, or at leaft 
Ikim off the flavouring oil, before the Spirit is 
reftified to Proof. In other refpefts, this Spirit 
is the fame as a real Brandy*. Cyder-Spirit b 
alfo of the like general nature ; and obtained in 
the very fame method. But as its particular fla- 
vour is not lb defirable, it may, by care, be ren-^ 
der*d very pure, and almoft infipia, upon re&i- 
fication ; and in this ffate, it might advanta- 
geoufly be ufed in mixing with other Spirits, or 
imitating the finefl: Brandies of France. 
ufes of the The Still-bottoms of Wines may be brought to 
emu''' afford Mr. Boyle's acid Spirit of Wine, Becber'% 
media Subjlantia vim, a parcel of Tartar to ^eat 
perfedion ; and at lafl: the Remainder may be 
turned into genuine Salt of Tartar. This Liquor 
might otherwife be ferviceable in the making of 
Vinegar aM white Lead. 

History of Brandies* 

BfdnSeh Brandies, in the fl:ri<5t fenfe of the word, arc. 
*'*''• nothing more than Proof Spirits, obtained by fim- 
ple Diftillation from real PFines, or the fermented 
Juice of Grapes. 

In the general fenfe, they include all kinds of 
foirits confidered in a State of Proof', or as con- 
fifting of an equal weight of Water and AlcohoL 
TbeFrenck ^^^ Brandies of France hcmg in the higheft 
repute, we fhall confine ourfelvcs principally to 
the confideration of thefe. • 

The French Brandies moft generally efl:eemcd 
are produced up the Loire, or near Cognac, Nants, 
and Rochelle. Next to thefe, are the Bourdeaux, or 

entre 
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entre denx Meres Brandies ; thofe of LangueJ^c^ 
and thclflands of St^ Martin^ Oler&n^ &c. 

According to the different Species and Growth Thiir^jft* 
of the Grapes, the Brandies always differ ; whence '"'^^' 
there are various kinds of French Spirits^ having 
particular flavours ; by which iht Cmojfeurs rea- 
dily diftinguiOi one fort from another : though the 
vulgar call them all by the name of French Brandy 
indifcriminarely* But an ordinary judgn^ent may 
eafily dilHnguiih L^ngusdoc Brandy from that of 
the Ides \ ovBourdemx from Cognac, Nor would 
there be fo great a fimilarity between the fe- 
deral fpccies of French Brandies as there is, but 
that only the wcakeft and loweft-flavour'd Wines 
arc diftilPd for their Spirit \ or fuch as prove ab- 
folutely unfit for any other ufe. But, when, out 
of curiofuy or good husbandry, they dilli! the 
bottoms, or refufe parcels of the grofler-bodied 
and fuller-tifted Wines \ the Brandy got from 
them^ is what wc in Effgland emphatically call a 
PFine Spirit'^. 

Every kind of Grape therefore, as it affords a 
Wine, fo docs it alfo a Brandy of its own pecu- 
liar flavour: which is an obfenration thatlhould 
be well attended to when any parcel of French 
Brandy is propofed to be imitated v for *tis ridi- 
culous to expcft Cognac Brandy fhould be per- 
feftly refembled with a Quinteffence made from 
Bourdeaux Grapes ; thougK the Spirit, or fub- 
jeft matter of the operation, were previoufly ren- 
dered ever fo pure or taftekfs. 

A large tiuantity of Brandies is nnade in France ^hinc^ty 
during the time of the Vintage ; for all thofe poor f*Xr Kf^ 
Grapes that prove unfit for Wine, are ufually Br^ay in 
firft gathered, prefled, and their juice fermenfcd* ^^''^^ 
and d ireftl y diftilPd. This rids their hands of their 
K 2 poor 
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poor Wines at once*, and leaves their Gisks empty 
for the reception of better. 'Tis a Rule with them 
to diftil no fVtnes that will fetch any manner of 
price as fVines \ for in this ftate the profits upon 
them is vaftly greater than when reduced to 
Brandies. This large ftock of fmall Wines, 
wherewith they are almoft over-run in France^ 
fhews the reafon of their making fuch vaft quan- 
tities of Brandy, more than other Countries, 
which lie warmer and better for Grapes. 

But this is not the only Fund of their Brandies ; 
for all the Wine that pricks, or turns eager upon 
their hands, is alfo condemned to the Still ; and, 
in fliort, all that they can neither export nor con- 
fume at home: which amounts to a large quan- 
tity ; fince much of the Wine laid in for their 
family provifion, is fo poor as not to keep the 
(pending. 
Htwmait. Their general method of diftilling Brandies in 
France needs no formal defcription ; as not dif- 
fering from that vulgarly pradifcd among our- 
felves in working from Wafli or Wines : nor are 
they one jot more cleanly or cxaft in the opera- 
tion. They only obferve more particularly, to 
throw a little of the natural Lee into the Still, 
along with the Wine ; as finding thb gives their 
Spirit the flavour, for which it is generally ad- 
mired abroad ; though not at all by themlelves 
at home : who have a mqfl: contemptible opi- 
nion of Brandy in general ; but efpecially the 
high-flavour'd kinds. So, that as the diflillation 
of this commodity is ufually left to the meaneft 
and moft fervile hands amongft them ; the Spirit 
' itfelf is very little ufed by any other fort of peo-. 
pie throughout the kingdom. 

Their, notion of Proof fquarcs with ours to a 
tittle, and they ftand upon it to a PunSiilio 5 as if 

the 



the whole excellence of the Brandy lay there. 
And in this form of ftrong bubble-proof all cheir 
fine Spirits are conftanily found. 

But they have one particular expedient for fiich 
Brandies as prove foul, fcedy, or retain the taite 
of certain w^ds apt to grow among the Vines; 
viz. to draw thenn over again, with a defign to 
cleanfe them of that adventitious flavour. In 
which operation they leave out the Faints^ or ra- 
ther change the Receiver as foon as ever the 
llream comes proof; then mixing together all 
that run off before, they call it by the name of 
Trm-cinque v that is, Brandy con Ming of five 
parts Alcohol, and three of Phlegm. 

Higher than this the Brukurs^ or common Di- 
ftillers, in France feldom bring their Brandies ; 
that refined nation having the addrefs to per- 
fuade the foreign Merchant that the phlegm of 
French Brandy is a natural part, as eftentjal to it 
as the Body to the Souh The truth is, if people 
werefodifpofed, they might eafily reduce ir^f^f/j 
Brandies^ or the Brandies of any other Nations, 
to half their ufual bulk, without impairing their 
virtues : For if the effential oil of the wine be 
the thing required, thb is much better preferved 
in Alcohol than in Proof Sprit, But whether the 
charge of bringing Brandies into Alcohol^ would 
exceed that of a double freight, and double 
ftowage, is the Merchant's bufinefs to confider j 
or whether it be not proportionably as advanta- 
geous to impott Low-wines as Brandies i which, 
with refpeft to Ak&boly are nothing but a ftronger 
Lirm-wine, 

They ufc no manner of Art to colour their 
Brandies, nor to give chem any additional fla- 
vour ; the thing they principally value themfel ves 
upon, both in Wines and Brandies, being to 
K 3 make 
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make them perfeSilj naturoi ; fo that all tte co- 
lour of their Brandies is tcqotred from the Calk, 
and the length of rime they ufually iie therein ; 
which is ibmetimes twelve or eighteen months, 
and often two or direc years : during which, 'tis 
no wonder if thtry acquire a ycUcrn or browiifh 
caft. Their lying thus long, as it were in a ftate 
of flow digeftion, wonderfully takes off from 
that hot, acrid, and foul tafte, peculiar to all 
Spirits or Brandies newly diftiird ( and gives 
them a coolne& and a foftnels not ea£ly to be 
introduced by art, without great care being bad 
in the Brft operation. But thefe fine and giato-- 
ful Brandies, ^s they prove ftfter having kin thus 
lor^, were at firfl: hot, ^scnA^ ifool and fiery. 
This fine colour, and an jagrteabie foftne^ ior 
coolneft in the mout^, going along wirii FreMch 
Brandies of a good natural flavour, ianeithe things 
that principally recommend liiem to the jodkrious 
purchafcn 
waysrfix^ And upon theft properties awe fottisdedfcvtral 
^w«^J^*niethods of trying their goodiiefs, or difcovcrii^ 
Br^tdies. whedicr they are debafed xstt ^aiddboevatcd by the 
admixture of toa^r&r Spines, fiut tfaeteisiictte 
danger of any fuch pcafliice.iaiirwww, as they 
have no cheaper Spirits to <feb»fe or aduiteratB 
thtir Srandiss withal*^, efpeciaily finoe the prohi- 
bition of Mdaffes Sfirit in <tbat Country. And 
the fame reafon, in good usnione, Isolds in itt- 
voun of the DtOthi wiiq, tbo^^nerallyifia^peiiaed 
as great Adulterators, yet >in this .cafe feera bat 
Ittde qualifiedifbr it ^ as 1ia:(^ingiiD Ureack Spirit 
nor a good Spirit of Sugar ^ current among xfaem. 
And as Ibr their common Mak-Spirit^ tkey 
fecm to have no hopesttf refifcifying it.; -as befaig 
fo tnttrlembly fetid and ixaafeous, tha^ ahnoft u 
fmglc^^Uon would taAe thr^^' a whole Piece 
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of Brandy, All therefore that the Dutch feem 
fitted to do in this cafe, is to mix Brandies with 
Wift:-SpiritSj or the Spirit drawn from ff^ine Lees^ 
v?hich they have in very great plenty. But even 
this cannot be very gainful, confidering how 
cheap the Brandies are in Holland j for paying 
no duty, they come almoft as cheap there as in 
France itfelf The temptation to adulterate 
French Brandies is much greater in England^ 
where the Duties upon them are high ; tho' they 
are alfo very much adulterated up and down the 
Continent, and all confiderable trading Towns 
and Sea-Ports, In England^ as has been above 
obfervedj they uie all kinds of Spirits to mix 
with them ; Mall^ MelaJJhy Cyda% Sngar-Spinf^ 
&c. and often do it fo dexcroofly^ or fo iparingly, 
as vulgarly to pafs undifcovered. The fame arts 
are likewife praftifed in many other Countries ; 
but certain Brokers, Faftors, and Under-Mer- 
chants, who deal largely in Brandies^ are lliid to 
have a particular Liquor, which being added 
t-o a Glafs of any fufpefted Brandy, will fhew 
by the colour it makes therewith, whether, and 
in what proportion the whole parcel is mix'd 
with a Corn-Spirit. But fuch proof is erroneous, 
and not to be trufted. The fad is this. If a few 
drops of a certain vitrwUc Solulion ht let fill into 
a Glafs of old French Brandy^ it will, if the vi- 
triolic Solution were rightly prepared, turn the 
Brandy of a fine purple, or deep violet colour :' 
by the ftrengtJi or dilutenefs of which colour, 
they judge the Brandy to be either pure, or mix'd 
with a Male Spirit proportionably. The foun- 
dation of the thing lies here. Old French Brandy, 
by having long lain in an oaken Caflc, thus really 
becomes a dilute Tmffure of Oak ; which upon 
the addition of the vitriolic Solutionj neccffarily, 
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turns of a blue colour; after the manner that Ink 
is made of a Tinfture of Galbt and Vitriol, 
But if the Br^rfdy be perfeftly pale, or very lately 
diftilPd, it will not tlius change its Colour^ upon 
the addition of the Solution ; tho' the Brandy 
were totally French, And in the fame manner a 
light Tindture of Oak, extracted with Malt- 
Spirit J or any other Spirit v will, upon affufion 
of the fame Solution, exhibit the fame appear- 
ance. Hence this kind of proof is nothing more 
than a way of determining how rich a Tindure 
of Oak any common Spirit or Brandy is. Cal- 
cined Viirioi of Iron, lightly infufed in a certain 
dilute, or aqueous mineral add^ gives this Soluikn 
to great perfe£lion j being, when well made, of a 
fine yellow colour, and capable of giving, for a 
feafon, the fineft blue ro a fpirituous Tindure of 
Oak, And here, it may not be amifs to mention, 
that the Experiments I formerly made of this kind, 
led me at tlie firft fight of Dr. Eaton^^ Sixpiic^ to 
conjedure the manner of its preparation { which, 
upon a fecond attempt, I hit to great exaftnefs. 
I fhould not mention fo fmall a matter, if the 
difcovery of that famed Styptic had not been 
fomewhat unfuccelsfully attempted by others % 
fo fiir, I mean, as concerns the appearance and 
Phsenomena, tho' not, prhaps, the virtues of it. 
The whole fecret is this. To a parcel of old 
French Br midy add a very minute proportion of 
calcined green Utriol-y and lIaus there will prefently 
be made a dilute Ink, which very fiowly depo- 
fites a black or dufky cloud, that afterwards refts 
at the bottom of the Glafs, and caufcs the liquor 
to exhibit all the phenomena, and aniwer the 
ends of Dr, Eaion*s Siyplic. 

To proceed, 'tis manifeft that French Brandies 
naturally receive their colour from the Calk. 
The difcovery of which partiajlar, might proba- 
bly 
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bly be the rcafon why high-colour'd Brandies 
have of late years funk in the efteem of many, fo 
as to occafion pale ones to be much ordered \ and 
for a while, nothing would go down but pale 
Brandies. Hence^ both in France and Holldnd^ 
they fell to work upon rcdiftilling their old Bran- 
dies, to make them of a water whitened. And to 
fuch a length this humour run, and the difference 
in price between pale and brown Brandies grew 
fo confidcrable, that much profit was made in 
Holland^ barely by the rediftillation of Brandies, 
to render them colour] efs. This alio made very 
wel] for France \ who had much rather difpofe 
of her new cokurlefe Brandies^ for an advanced 
price> than for a lower, after having kept them 
in a walling ftate, to colour them, many months 
in the Calk : which colour, where not artificially 
introduced, is a fure fign of age, that iSj excel- 
lence on the fide of Brandy, 

The vulgar method of examining Brandies by 
the Bead-proof y may be of good icrvice, in pro- 
curing fuch as will beft ferve to mix with, and 
conceal an ordinary Spirit i as this proof, when 
ftrong, fhews they contain a good deal of the 
effential oil of the grape, which gives an agree* 
able flavour. But when intended for orhc^r cu- 
rious or chemical ufes, as nrjuch labour is often 
employed to get out this fine-cafted eflential oil 
in Frmce-i as the more curious chemifts employ 
to get the fetid oil out of Malt Spirit in England: 
and indeed th^re are many operations where the 
nidorous odour of cither Spirit would be very 
unfui table ; nor is ^t often proper to ufc a men- 
ftruum to aft upon one body, whilft it is already 
facurated with another. But no judgment can by 
this kind of proof be formed of Brandies, as to 
their mix'd or adulterated ftate. 

The 
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The fureft way for this purpofc, is, to acquire 
the habit of judging from ufe and practice. The 
tafte and fmell, are, by proper Methods, fo far 
improveable in diis particular, as not to be eafi* 
Jy impofcd upon. Care indeed muft be had, not 
to tafte Brandies in too h^h a ftate ; for this 
fcorchesthe mouth, and confounds the judgment. 
Nor ihould many forts be rafted foon after one 
another: for thus a mixture of taftes wiil be 
made ; the tafte of the preceding being not yet 
gone off" the t(Higue. 
BtmuU The beft Method is to dilute Brandies well 
'rJrXinfid^^ Water, in order to their being fmclt, and 
tafted ; or rather, as was mentioned above, to burn 
away all their inflammable Spirit, and afterwards 
examine the Phlegm. 

From thb Hiftory of French Brandies^ com- 
pared with the foregoing dodrine of fimple Di- 
ftillation, and Reftification ; it will appear, that 
many of our Englifi) Spirits are convertible into 
Brandies^ that fliall hardly be diftinguiflied from 
the foreign, in any refpeft •, provided the Ope- 
ration be neatly performed. And, in particular^ 
how far a CyderSpirit^ and a Crab-Spirit may, 
even from the firft extraftion, be made to re-* 
fcmble the fine, and thin Brandies of Franee we 
would recommend to the pra6tice of thofe Di- 
ftillers, who have any (kill, andcuriofity this way; 
To the fame curious peribn^ we would alfo re- 
commend the Difcovery of that Defideratum^ m 
the bufinefs of reftifying Fremb Brandies-j which 
the Diftillers in France and HoUand fcarce know 
how to attempt •, tho^ it would be a profitable 
bufinefs in either Country. By this Redification 
18 meant, the Method of clearing Brandies from a 
eertain feedy Tafte^ with which they arc frequent-* 
ly impregnated •, and, upon whick account,' they 
cannot find purchafcrs, but upon difadvantageous 
2 terms. 
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terms. Thus ibmetimes a Cask of French Brandy 
Iliall refembk Amfeed^ or Caraway Water, ra- 
ther than Brandy j fo that the Proprietor, to get 
it off, is reduced to the necefllty of mixing it 
among other Brandies 5 in fuch fniall proportions, 
as may render it undifcoverablc : whereas, could 
he but dear it of this flavour, he might readily 
be re-imburfed, with a handfome proiic. 

The foundation for this kind of Meiffifaatm„ 
is lb fully laid in feveral parrs of the prefent Effa)\ 
that our E^iglijh DifiilkrSi *ds hoped, may, from 
thence, be enabled to efFeift the thing, 

'Tis a miftake to imagine, that all the Brandies 
made in Fnmce are fo good, and fine, as we ufuaJ- 
[ly taftc them upon our Keys at London. No; 
[there are many hundreds of pieces made every 
[year, almoft asdi&greGibk, and naufeous, as our 
j Mak'Spirit* But cKe cafe is, they fend the heft 
XMrandies^ as they do the beft fVines^ to Englmid'^ 
where they get the befl: prices for theiB. But 
I in Holland^ the Mart for Goo Js of all fons, you 
jftiall fometimes not be able to pick a good piece 
lof Fremh Brandy out of fifty: the general run 
j of them being dtherfaedy, oily, mufty, orother- 
Iwife infefted with fome unnatural ajid diiagree- 
iblc flavour. And thefc ate the fores, wliicfa, in 
XFrance^ they defpair of curing by re-diftillaticnit 
[or bringing towards the ftatc of Alcohoi, or to 
What they call tbrsi fifibs. 

Thefe cafes require a better Method of ReClifi- 

^catioo, than our common one^ by fixM Alkalies: 

hm if due care, andikiU were employ'd from the 

firft gathtrifig of the Grapes, 10 the making up 

of the Brandies i not only fuch Juconvenicnccs 

"jht be prevented, but tiie Brandies of France 

light, ia general be rendered much finer. 

Some prefer RbmiJhMrandyy to that of France i 

'i particularly in Holland^ it fells for double the 
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price. *Tis indeed a very fine Spirit \ but the 
Englijh know little of it farther, than that adafli 
thereof ferves to fill up a Calk of French. 

The Spanijh Brandies are much coarfcr than 
the French \ tho* fometinies made to pafs for 
them in Holland^ and other places of great Traffic. 

Tht Sdll-BoUoms of French Brandy are ufeful 
to all the purpofes above-mentioned of the Still* 
Bottoms of Wine-Spirit *. 

History of Rum. 

Rttm,vthat. Rum is a Spirit procured from the fermented 
fcummings, wafte, and refufe matters of a pri- 
mary Sugar-Houfe, that immediately works the 
Sugar from the Cane. 

Rum therefore differs from a Sugar-Spirit^ as 
containing more of the natural flavour, or effen- 
tial oil of the Sugar-Cane ; a deal of the raw 
juice, and parts of the Cane itfelf, being often 
fermented in the Liquor, or Solution, whereof 
the Rum is prepared. 

The unftuous flavour of Rum^ is ofi:en fup- 
pofed to proceed from the large quantity of fat 
ufed in boiling the Sugar: which fat indeed, if 
coarfc, will commonly give a difagrccable, ni- 
dorous, or oily flavour to a Spirit ; as I have 
found by experience : But Rum has its ipecific 
and natural flavour from the Cane. 

HowmMdt, When a fufficient fl:ock of thefe refufe Mate- 
rials is procured, they are fermented in the com- 
mon method ; tho* always flowly at the begin- 
ning of the feafon of makbg Rum in the IJlandsy 
for want of Teajl^ or other fermenting Matter^ to 
fct the Liquor at work. But, by degrees, they. 
procure a fuflicient quantity ofthtFerment^ which, 
fpontaneoufly rifes as a head in the operation ; 

and. 

' ^ ■ ■■ 
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and thus they come in a little time to ferment 
and produce their Rum with great expedition. 

When the IFaJh is fully fermented, or to a due 
degree of Acidity ; the Diftillation is carried on 
in the common way, and the Spirit made up 
Proof: tho* fometimes advanced nearer to Alca- 
hoi, or the ftate of double Proof j in which cafe 
they call it {iouble diftiU\4 Rum, 

It may be otherwife reftified to advantage \ zsRiHifidt 
'tis commonly firft: drawn, wich a full dofe of ^*^' 
high-flavour'd oil in it, which requires to lie, or 
digeft for a long time in the Spirit, before the 
whole becomes foft, and fit for ufe: whereas^ 
were it to be well rcftified, it would grow mel- 
low much fooner, and have a much left potent 
flavour, which fometimes renders it difagreeable. 

The beft ftate to keep it in, both for Expor- 
tation and otherwife, is, doubtlefs, that of Jl- 
cobd \ unlels when the grofs oil is required in it, 
for the fake of mixing and covering. And by 
duly throwing out its Oil, it may be brought 
nearly to the flavour of a fine Sugar-Spint^ or 
Arrac: as a very fmall proportion of it, ufed in 
its natural ftate, to a fine taftelefs Spirit, will 
give it a flavour bordering very near upon that 
admired in Arrac^ 

This Spirit is ufualiy very much adulterated 
in England-^ with one or other of the cheaper 
forts ; even a reftified Malt-Spirit, if ufed in mo- 
deration, much lefs a Melafles, or Sugar-Spirit, 
being not eafily difliinguiniable therein* 

The ways of trying its goodnels, are the i^mZff^spy% 
with thofe already mentioned, for the examina- 
tion of other Spirits. In this, and moft other 
refpefb, it ought to be confidered as a Bramiy 
of a particular fpecies : So that what is delivered 
in the foregoing Sedion q{ Brandies^ \n\l be alfo 

appli* 
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applicable to Rumu For tho* the Sugar-Cane 
differs fh)m the Vine -, yet the fweet faccharine 
fubftance, whereto both the Juice of Grapes, and 
the Juice of the Sugar- Cane are, by the fame Art, 
reducible, fits them to afford Wines, and Bran- 
dies, that fhall not be readily found to differ. 
Which is a pregnant Hint, that may be farther 
profecuted in due time. 

/ 
History of Arracs. 

jirracfvkae. Arracs^ properly fo called, are "Spirits pro- 
duced from the fermented Juice of certain Trees, 
growing in the Eali-Inciies, 

Various xrontraaiftory accounts have been han- 
ded about, as to the real fubjeft that gives origin 
to this fine fpirituous Liquor : the vulgar fup- 
bofing it to be Rke^ others the Juice of the Eajlern 
Sugar-Cane ; others a mixture of this and the Juice 
©f the Toddy-Tree : and others again take it for an 
artificial Preparation of the Flelh of Animals, 
and more coftly Ingredients. 

But, beyond difpute, the finer Arracs arc 
made of the Juice of \kit Cocoa-Tree^ or the 
F aim-Tree: tho* other trees alfb may afford 
Juices fit for the fame purpofe, or the maku^ of 
Arrac particular : which is a general and fam^iar 
.name in the Eafi for all kinds of Brandies ; as 
the word Spirit is with us. 

Bbw made. The Procels of making Arrac^ as I received ic 
from more than one curious perfon, who had fcen 
the whole work, is as follows. 

The manner of. colled-ing the vegetable Juice 
for it in the Eaft^ differs from our common way 
of tapping Trees in England. It feems the Ope- 
rator, being provided of a fufficient flock of 
fmajl Earthen Pots, with Bellies, and Necks, like' 
our ordinary Bird-Bottles •, he fattens a parcel of 

them 
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them to his Girdle, or other wife commodiouny 
about him -, and thus equipped, fwarms dire<51:iy 
up the tall crunk of the Cocoa-Tree : when com- 
ing at the Boughs, he with a knife cuts off cer- 
tain Jittle Buds, or Buttons, and immediately ap- 
plies a Bottle to the wound. And havbg thus 
applied, and dextrourty fupported his whole 
number of Bottlesj as fo many Receivers, for 
the Liquor to diftil into, he defccnds. Thi^ is 
tifually done in the Evening \ the Tree bleeding 
more freely in the night. Next Morning the 
Operator takes off his Receivers, and empties 
them into a proper Receptacle j where, of itfelf, 
the Liquor Ipontancoufly ferments. When the 
fermentation is over, the weak Wafh, now grown 
a little tare or acid, is put into the Still, and 
drawn down to a Low-fVine: which is fo very 
dilute and poor a Liquor, as foon to corrupt and 
fpoil by keeping. For which reafon, to make 
it ftronger, they reftify it in another Still, to 
that very weak kind of Proof-Spirit we common- 
ly find it \ which, notwithftanding its being 
Proof, fome times holds but a fixth, and fome- 
times but an eighth of Alcohol : all the reft be- 
ing a poor Phlegm, or acidulated Water, va- 
luable only for having been brought from Goa^ 
or Batavia. 

How this Spirit fliould come to appear Bubble- ;^^^„^, ^^^ 
Proof, and yet be really fo far below what we^'^'s^^ 
commonly mean by Proofs might appear ft range, 
if we had not already inquired into the nature of 
this kind of Proof \ and fhewn it, owing to a 
certain tenacity of the parts of the Liquor, or 
to the particular property of the Oil held dif- 
folved in the Spirit. To this we may add, that 
the finer and more fubtile any Oil is, the lefs it 
refufes to mix with an aqueous Menftrutim \ info* 
much, that we fee the effential Oil of feme ve- 
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gecables, at leaft a certain portion thereof, is fo 
fine, and fubtile, as to mix, without turning 
.milky, even in pure Water itfelf : which is the 
cafe in many diftill*d Simple Waters. Hence 'tis 
no wonder, that fo fubtile an Oil, as muft na- 
turally be contained in fo thin and dilute a vege- 
table Juice as that which affords Arracy ihould 
difpofe it to mix with a Water animated by a 
fixth or eighth part of perfeft Alcohol. 

Sometimes there come into England^ and very 
commonly into Holland^ Arracs of the common 
BrandyProof\ and fomctimes above it: the 
^^ frugality of the Dutch having taught them to 
Jpare fome of the freight of fo ufelcfs a part, as 
the Phlegm of Arrac is. But why they do not 
go ftill farther^ and bring it over in the form of 
AlcohoU is their bufinefs to confider. 
it% different Bcfides the common forts of Goa and Batavia 
J<»rts. Arracsj there are two others lels generally 
known; viz. the ^i//<?r and the W^^it. The biiter 
Arrac is fuppofed to have been impregnated with 
fome rich Bezoar ; as that of the Porcupine^ Cer- 
copithecusy &c. taken out of the Gall-Bladders of 
fuch Creatures. Thefe ftones will indeed com- 
municate a bitternefe, and are fometimes ufed in 
the Eafty to give that flavour to Punch : but 
others fuppofe the bitternefs of Arrac ^ not owmg 
to any thing adventitious, but entirely to the na- 
ture of the Juiccy that afforded the Spirit ; as fup- 
pofe the CachoU'Trecy or chat which yields the bit- 
ter Juice, abufively called Terra Japomca, 

The black Arrac is a very coarfe Spirit, and 
\jfually drawn higher than the finer forts ; being 
not drank like them, but employed for coarfe 
and ordinary purpofes. And of kin to this black 
fort, feems to be the Turkiji Arrac y qt Rachcy 
as 'tis called. 

Arrac^ 
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Arrac^ as it comes from abroad^ is often z'ptBmtim* 
to grow foul, and blacky efpecially if the Leager'^'^'^* 
or Cask be any way decay'd v or the Liquor 
comes to touch any Nails^ rufty Iron, or the 
likci which it prefently diflblves, and thence^ 
upon account of the Oak^ turns inky. To whi- 
ten and clarify fuchfoul Arrai^ *tis ufual to put 
a large quantity of newi, or ikimm'd MHk, 
into the Cask ; and work it about therein, as 
the Vinmers do, in order to whiten their brown 
Wines. And when the bottoms are large, they 
commit them to a Conical Filter, of Flannel, 
whence the Liquor comes away fine. 

This Art of purifying Arracs with MMk^Aiuimmi^ 
were tolerable, if they did not, at the fame time, 
lower them with Water alfo \ which is fometimes 
done, to a fhameful degree: tho' the weaknefi 
of fome genuine Arracs greatly contributes to 
countenance fuch an abufe. This, however ^ feems 
the pHncipal debaftment praftifed upon Arracs^ 
among reputable Dealers \ who are fcarce ever 
fiirniJhM with another Spirit, taftelefs enough to 
mix with y^rrdr, ib as not to be difcoverM by 
the chief Confummers of fo dear a Commodity. 
And in Holland^ 'tis ufually fold fo cheap, as 
not to be worth adulterating i tho' chey had a 
proper Spirit for the purpofe. 

The extraordinary Price which ^rr^ir bears in^«'«'*^i 
England^ has cauled many attempts among the 
Diftillers to imitate its but generally without 
fuccefs : as they have commonly hoped to do it, 
for cheapnefs, with their own fulfome reftified 
Mah'SfiriL 

There are indeed fome certain ways of doing 
it to perfeftion i but whoever would fucceed, 
muft either know the method of making a tafte- 
lefs Spirit ; the Art of coileaing and working 
fome fweet, tho' otherwife taftdeS Juices of Vc- 
L getablcs % 
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getables ; Or. elfe a certain Method of treating 
' a peculiar, dry, pulverable Body, that is readily 
foluble in Water. This laft Method is attended 
with the leaft difficulty, and greateft profit. But, 
however it may go with this particular; 'tis 
ftrange methinks we fhould no where meet with 
Engltfh Arracs: fmce we are fumilhed with fo 
^ many Trees, capable of fupplying them, as well 
as the Eaft ; particularly the Birch^ the Sycamorey 
and the like. 



SECT. VI. 

Of the Redudion of Spirits to their 
greateft Simplicity ; and turning 
one Simple Spirit into another. 

M^jritt T TAVING feen, in the preceding Seftions, 

^/ea^^k<h IljL howallfimple Spirits are originally pro- 

^ duced, reftified, and fitted for the common pur- 

pofcs of life ; we come at length to confider, 

how they may be fitted for fome uncommon, or 

more curious ufes. 

It has been (hewn, th^tftmple Spirits confift of 
four different parts ; viz. ff^ater. Oily Phlegm^ 
'^ndJlcohol: the laft. of which is the effential 
part, or what denominates, and really conftitutes 
the whole a Spirit. .In reducing Spirits therefore 
to their utmoft degree of fimplicity, 'tis evident, 
that the three fuperfluous parts are to be got rid 
of, and the Alcohol left' alone. By which means 
we fhall procure a Liquor yi« generis ; or of miany 
particular qualities, not to be found in any other 
Fluid. Among others, it has thefe remarkable 

pro- 
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properties, (i.) When abfolucely purified, *ris 
an uniform and homogeneous Liquor i capable of 
no farther Separadon> withonc lofs or defl:ru6tion 
to fome of its iiomogeneous para. (2 ,) 'Tis Mally 
infiammable^ or burns away in a Veflel floating on 
coldWater \ without affording any Soother leaving 
the leaft Moifture behind it. (3.) It lias no fpe- 
cific or diftiiiguifliable Tafte, Odour, or Flavour, 
any more than pure Water v except what is ow- 
ing to its Nature as Akoholy or perfectly pure 
Spirit. (4 J 'Tis an unSiuom^ yet crifpy Fluid \ 
being not only totally inflammable, but run- 
ning veiny upon Dift illation j whilft the Drops 
of it, falling into the Receiver^ roll upon the 
Surface of the other Liquor, like Peas upon a 
Table, before they unite. (5.^ It appears to 
be the eflential Oil of the Concretej broke fine, 
and intimately and ftrongly mixed with an aque- 
ous Fluid, which is affimilated or changed in its 
nature by the Operntion. (6.) And, laftly, it 
Jeems to be an univerfal kind of Fluid ^ or 
producible with the fame properties from every 
vegetable Subject, But thus to produce it, requires 
care and exaftnefs in-the Operation, 

This fhews us the Foundation of a Method, ^w /£<*«.. 
for reducing all fimple Spirits to a perteft Simi- jf^^}^'-^ 
larity or Samenefs ; to which when they MtBranHfs^ 
otice brought, 'tis no difficult matter to impreg-*"^* 
nate them with eflenrial Olh , and thus turn 
Mali-Spirit into French Brandy j or if you pleafe, 
French Brandy into Malt-Spirit i Arrac into Rum^ 
and Rum into Arrac^ &c. 

The more prafticable Methods of reducing r^^M/ioJ* 
Alcohol to this degree of Purity, have been ^"^^^^^f^ 
touched upon above -, but no very facile and 
cheap Method of doing it to the ucmoft perfec- 
tion, is known at prcfent, Thofe who have any 
Curiofity this way, may try the thing by long Di- 
L 2 gcftion i 
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geftion •, or repeaoed Diftillation from Watef 
inco Water ; where the effential Oil will at once 
be left upon two Surfaces^ and the Acid be 
imbibed. The (horter ways are thofe by Rec- 
tification upon neutral) abforbent Salts and Earths* 
as Sugar» Chalk, ^c. And, laftly, by the ufe of 
jin^d /tikalm i which indeed greatly keep down 
both Phlegm and Oil: infomuch that this laft 
Method feems the ihortcft, if the Art were 
known of utterly aboHlhing the alkaline Fla- 
vour, which the Alcohol acquires in the Opera- 
tion ", and which, for the prefent purpofe, is not 
fu! table, as abfolutcly deftroying all Vinofity ; 
chat univerfally conlifts in a fine volatile pun- 
gent Acidity : the' this VinoQty may be re- 
covered, after having been thus deftroyM j as 
we have fhewn above *. 

The difficulcies, however, ufually met with in 
procuring a ^trft&. Alcohol^ either with or with- 
out fix*d Alkalies, are efteemed fo great, that B 
our Diftillers fcarce think it worth their while ™ 
to attempt the thing, in any manner. They 
are all of them 'for the fhort, the facile, and 
the cheap ways of working-, and laugh at ^ 
the flow chemical Methods by Sand-heats, Wa- ■ 
ter-baths, and Glafies. But how contemptibly fo- 
ever they may judge of this matter, there are 
thofe who can work Spirits to as much profit 
in this flow chemical way, as they in their 
hafty one. And till the Diftillers can kt go 
their hurry and fondneft for diffatch, they ought 
not to expert any great fuccefs in the bufinefs 
oi ReHijicathny and clean working* i 
^rxunn a ^^^^^ ^^ another Method of procuring a Tafie- H 
tljZfi^s^iJ^fs Spirif^ the firft Operation V which, ™ 
^^'* complying with the Temper of the Diftillers, 
would fie them admirably, if they could make 
h 

• See Pag. u;, c&*f» 
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it come cheap enough. There is in England an 
immcnfe quantity of a cheap \regetable Sub- 
ftance, eafily procurable^ and eafily fermentable 
into a f^djh^ that yields, by common Dtft illa- 
tion, a Spirit almoft taftelefs ; which may, 
with great eafe, be made the perfeft Alcohol wc 
fpeak ofp But for the common purpofes of Di- 
ftillers, it need not be drawn fo high \ as ha- 
ving, in the form of common Proof-Spirit, fuch 
a degree of true vinofity, yet neutrality in Taftc 
and Odour, as renders it fit to mix in an equal, 
or a much greater proportion, with the fineft fo- 
reign Brandies or Arracs. That the Diftillers in 
their re*fearches after all gainful Improvements 
in their Art, have hitherto mifled^ or over-look*d 
this vegetable Suhji^^ is furprjzing \ becaufe it 
can only be concealed from them by lying too 
much expofed. The only difficulty with them 
will be, when they have found the Subject, to 
make it yield Spirit enough i which they may 
do by a tolerable knowledge in the Nature and 
Bufinefs of Fermentaimn, Such a Spirit as this 
feems to be the grand Beftderaium in the Art of 
Diftillation : and is capable of performing all 
that can be expected from a Spirit ; not only 
in the vulgar way of DifVilJers, but alfo in 
the ways of Chemiftry, Pharmacy and Mc* 
dicine. Such a Spirit is much more valuable 
and ufeful than any other poflefs'd of a ftrong 
Flavour. Whence all the finer Cordials, znd ^md tur^i^ 
the compound Waters of the Apothecary, %"/^f^p ^ 
(hould be made with it: fo likewife Ibould all a^w'/ 
the curious chemical Preparations chat require 
an untartari^'d fpiriluQus Menfiruum, Several 
fine Waters, Eflences and Tinctures j might alio 
be extern poraneoufly prepared with it; by the 
admixture of the effential Oils of Vegetables, &€. 
And thus Frmch Brand% and other foreign Sgi- 
L 3 t\xs^ 
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cleanled, and renderM nearly infipid \ efpecially 
if a Mah'Spirit be chofe ; other wife the Oil 
of the Spirit will prevent its being well im- 
pregnated with the virtues of the Ingredients, 
and alfo be apt to tafte through them all. And i 
for this realon, as well as others, the Spirit fl 
fliould be brought into the form of AlcahoL ™ 
At leaft, if a clean proof-lefs Mnh-SpirU cannot 
be procured \ let a fine Melajfes Spirit which fl 
tho' Proof> Ihews thin and attenuated, be ufed ™ 
without any farther addition of Water in the 
StilK An additional quantity of Water only takes 
up room to bad purpofe, and not only prolongs^ 
but prejudices the Operation, And when ^/^<?- 
bol is employ'd, let it only be mix'd with an 
equal quantity of fair Water, h 

In the next place, due regard muft be had fl 
to the bufinefs of Digiftwn \ without which the 
virtues of fome Ingredients will not rife in 
biftillation* Thus, without good maceration^ the 
ponderous Oil of the Cinnamon^ is not very ready 
to rife with the Spirit : whence the virtue of it 
fometimes remains in the Still \ and requires to ^ 
be fetched out by cohobation. The Apothe- H 
caries, to avoid this trouble, or for other rea- " 
fons, are ufually content to have their ftrong 
Cinnamon Water poor, that thtir /mall Cinnamon 
Water may be rich. But this is perverting the 
Dcfign of the Phyfician ; who expects both to 
be made in perfeftion, znd femndum artem. 

When the Ingredients, according to their re- 
fpeftive natures J have flood a due time in Di^ 
i^epouy the Spirit is to be drawn from them 
in the manner that beft tends to bring over ,the ^ 
virtues, whereon the charafter and expeftation of H 
the Water are founded. So if the Ingredients ™ 
namrally abound in a heavy, vifcous Oil i the 
Operation ihould be performed with a briflcer 

Fire-, 
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Fire, than when the Oil is thiris light, and eche- 
real. Thus ftrong Cinnamon-water, after fufE- 
dent digeftion to loofen the Oil, mighi: be drawn 
over fmarter than Citron-water^ the Spirit of Mint^ 
or the like i where the client ial Oil afcends much 
eafier along with the Spirit* 

The capital Thing of the whole refts here, 
that a due proportion of the finer ejimial Oil of 
the Ingredients ke received mi9^ and embodied with 
the Spirit i whilft the grofler, lefs fubtile, and 
left agreeable Oil is kept outt To effect this 
fully, requires, (i.}That the operation be well 
regulated from the firft ; (2.) That the Receiver 
be changed in due time ; and, (3,) That the Spi- 
rit be prudently made up. When no regard is 
had to thefe feveral particulars, as it rarely feems 
to be among the Apothecaries ; the confequence 
is theproduftion of a milky, thick, turbid Liquor, 
that taftes more like what the Diftillcrs call Faints 
than a Cordial fVa$er ; and indeed, feems more 
fitted to give ficknefs, than to cure it. At leaft, 
before it can be ufed, it muft eidierftand a long 
time to fine of itftlf, if ever it will fine ; or have 
its grofs, unctuous, and terreftrial Parts prcci< 
pit a ted by Art. On the contrary, when chefe 
Rules are prudently obferved, the wacer proves, 
without farther trouble, clean-taftcd, clear, 
briflc, pleafant and refrefliing ; fuppofing it in- 
tended for a common Cordiil, and not for 
Phyfic, 

What feems to have led the Diftillers into this 
clean way of compounding, is their parcicukr 
cfteem and fondnefs for the Buhble- Proof \ a thing 
little underftood by Apothecaries^ and Ids regard- 
ed in their produdions. The Diftillers^ in the 
making of compound waters, find, if they fuf- 
fer their i^i(>/j to run among the high Spirit \ this 
procedure kills their Proof before its time. Hence 
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the fame time makes the Water tafte foftcr afS 
pleaianter in the mouth* 

And if thefe particular* be well obferved, the 
jfpoihecary may doubtlefs make as good Cor- 
dial Waters as the Diftiller^ without the affi- 
ftance of the Balneum Marits : which however is 
a lawful Engine, in refervc for the Apothecary^ if 
he can no otherwile get the advantage over his 
Adver&ry. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

Of the BtruBure of a Still-Houfe. 

BY fome particular Contrivances in the Struc- 
ture of a SttlUhoufe^ the Work may be 
ihorten'd, and render'd more agreeable as well 
as advantageous. In this particular the Dutch 
Diftiileis feem to exceed the EngUJhy who arc 
neither fo neat nor To ready in the bufinefs as 
they might be ; but appear commonly emba- 
rafs'd in Slufh and Dire, whilft they continue 
at work. To reduce this affair to an elegant 
Simplicity in England, we might do well to 
have the StUl-hmfes of Holland in view, and 
endeavour to improve them. 

1. The firft Caution in building of a StilU 
houfc is, to lay the Floor a-flope, where the 
wet work is to be perform'd ; and to have it 
well flagg'd with broad Stones, fo that the Slufti 
may readily run off, and be difchargM by the 
Vents or Drains on the fides, 

2. The Stills Ihou'd be placed abreaft, along 
that fide of the Still-houfe, to which the Floor 
has its current. The Stills in Holland, for their 
largeft Malt-worhf are never of that monftrous 
fizc we commonly find them about London > 
but much more manageable and handy ; as fel- 
dom containing above fix or eight Hogfheads : 
and with fuch Stills a fingle Hand will perform 
much more bafinefs than in one of thirty or 
forty times the fi^e, 

3- Front- 
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Towards a 
tACTICABLE MeTHOD 

OF 
SrCENTRATING WINES, 

And other 
ERMENTED L I Q^U O R SJ 

to reduce their Bulk, render them 
re Unalterable and Terfe£fy mote 
^dble and fit for Servicer Carriage^ 
\ Exportation. 
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3. Fronting the Stills, and adjoining to the 
back- Wall, fhou'd be a Stage raifed for the 
FermenlingjBach 9 which being placed at a pro- 
per height, may empty themfelves, by means of 
a Cock and a. Canal iiy:o the StiUs ; which are 
thus charged without farther trouble. 

4. Near this Set of Fermenting Backs, fliou*d 
ftand a Pump or two, that may readily fupply 
them with Water; by means of a Trunk or 
Canal leading to each Back. 

5. Under the Pavement, adjoining to the Stills, 
fliou'd be a kind of Cellar, wherein to lodge 
the Receivers ; each whereof is to be furnifli'd 
with its Pump, to raifc the Low- Wines into the 
Still for Reftification. \ And thro' this Cellar the 
rcfufe Wafh or Still-Bottoms, fliou'd be dif- 
charged ; by means of a Hofe, or other Con- 
trivance. 

Thefe are fome of the principal Matters to be 
r^arded inereding of a Malt Still- houfe ; or any 
other defigrfd for the original Production of 
Spirits. And by a due regard had to them, 
Malt'Spirit may be miade with little more trou- 
ble than Mel affes. For by this means the bufi- 
niefs of Brewings and Cooling the Wajh^ which 
requires fo much time and pains in the Englijh 
manner, is entirely faved ; Fermentation car- 
ried on to better advantage ; and the Yield of 
the Spitit increafcd, according to the Procefs al- 
ready confidered, under thtSeSlions of Brewing 
aftd permenting. 
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OF 
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So as to reduce their Bulk, render them 
more Unalterable and Terfe£fy mote 
durable and fit for Servicer Carriage^ 
and Exportation. 



A D V E R TJ S E M E N T. 

THE folhpjoif^ Effay opens a nev) Way of 'fork- 
ing in Chemiftry^ and Jbews how to anaiyft 
certain Bodies by Cold. Cbemiftryjbould not ivhoHy 
confine itfelf to the Fire 5 when there are fever al other 
Agents and Infiruments in Nature^ no kfs efficacious 
than that, introducing Chemical EffeSs 5 andfrin- 
ctpally ColJ 5 which mufi be allowed the left band 
ofChemiftry^ //Heat be the right. 

Sut befides thefe two^ Air^ Water, f articular 
Motions^ and particular Bodies have an ii^rttmentat 
efficacy in fro^ctng great Chasiges^ both artificial 
and natural f and unkfs Chtmimfmake ujecf thefts 
as well as the others^ it mufi fiill continue very lame^ 
and imferfe£i. Many things of this kind are hinted 
to the world by that noble chemical ^hilofofher 
fDr. Stahl, who has given the whole Art a newCafiy 
andflewn it a much more ferviceable thing in Thi- 
lofophy, in Arts, and the bufineft of common life^ 
than is generally, conceived. To him we are obliged 
for the following £flay ^ which contains an account 
of a curious, and^ in all probability, a very profi- 
table Experiment. T'he Matter of FaEl W45 indeed 
known before-^ bttt nQt experimentally deduced, con- 
firmed, and explained' Glzvibtt Jpeaks much of a cer- 
tain Secret to the like purpofe 5 but infuch Terms, 
as if he either ftnderftood not bimfelf or intended nvt 
to be under fiood by others: and indeed he trumpets 
upon it in facb a tumid manner, as ill becomes a 
Chemical ^hilofopher 5 who fbould never lofe fight of 
Nature, nor ftray beyond the limits of Experience. 
Mr. Boyle touches the matter foberly and difcreetly, 
in his Natural Hiflory of Clold ; but feems unac- 
quainted with its excellence, and numerous ufbs. 
What may be farther wanting to render it praBi- 
cable, in the larger way of bufineft, the Merchant and 
Mechanic may confider of^ but the difcovery of its 
farther Chemical and Vhilofophical Ufes, is earnefily 
recommended to the Britifh ^hihfophers. 
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INE Sy and fermented Liquors, mmn a^d 
both before and after Fermenta-^'^fJ^^£^ 
tion, confift not of fimilar, hutmatttraf 
heterogeneous parts i joined together in one, cer- *^*""* 

tain 



• Tiiis Subjeft having been curioufiy profecutad by Dr* 
Sf^l, in a Work of Bis but licde read id England^ we chule 
to give thcSubftan<!eof what he delivers ypon it i anil jidd our 
©wa Obfervanonsj Experimoirst and lUoftrations occafionallf * 
10 the wayofKotcsi asjud^tigk much better for the public, 
ta fpread what is already well done, by fuch excellent hands, 
than ta wrire entirely fi-om the narrc^w contioes of our 
©wo Exfjerience. And this Me l bod w.- propole to obfervc 
bft the tutorc, whcrrc we ^ndany Cheoiical Subje^ ufefull 
M profecuti 
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tain determinate order. Thus, the action and 
effence of Fermentation being a feparation and 
dcftruftion of the former connexion of the fub- 
jeft -, and tranfpofing its parts anew : there muft 
of neceflity have been a kind of firm or dura- 
ble texture, in the fubjeft fo disjoined, fepa- 
ratcd, and new ranged *. 

2.. For example, Grapes^ being laid upon dry 
ftraw, in a cold place, will, for fome time after 
they are feparated from the Vine, preferve that 
texture which giv^s tben> their falipe, uaduous» 
irid flimy fweetnefs; whith the juice aifo retains 
after preiRng, and becomes a clear tran^irent 
Muft : without feparating it felf .iixto heteroge^ 
neous parts, but continuing uniformly and evenly 
mixed ; fa as to preferve the different matters it 
confifts of intimately collected among themfelves. 
And in this firmly connefted ftate, it may be 
kept for many months ; if a cask be perfeftly 
filled therewith, and fct in a cold place, as w« 
evidently fefe- in Stum. 
Nature of 3- fvme in the precife Chemical, or Philofophi- 
wina them- cal Notion thereof, is a faline, clammy, olea- 
ginous matter, diluted with a large proportion 

of 



profecuted by foreigner^ or Autiior^ but littb knqfmi or 
*rcad in our own Country. 

iije Taper from whence this txtr/iB is taken, occurs 
ttff^ong the DoSior's other Schediasmata, under the following 
Tide, Meofis 0<^ber, commendans Concemrationem, five 
Dephlegmatiocem Vini, aliorujnque FermeQtatQruipa,«i&' 
jS^linorupi Lit^uorum, falvis univ^rfis eorum yiribu5* Ofu/r 
cffluf^. Cl?jmiQq-?hyfico-Mt4icum. H^af Magddbi|rgicfl^,. 4jr ijf 
.' ^Ti^/Ejftiy proceeds in th^ aph^iriftical naanncrj. vR^dcs 
Jgretty deep in natural Phibfcpbyj^ aiid carriesi^ ileady Eye 
vjpn the textufe^ connexion, or airs^cment of thie particfes 
!or Bodies;, whereon their nature and properties depend. Wo 
muft therefore beg of the Reader to confider the. matter il^ 
tk's light » and to exped rathec Scieflycc thaa Oj^o^meat^. 
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of water ; whereby 'tis fct at a diltance from it 
felf, or expanded; whiJft the faluie parts are fa- 
turated wich, and interlperfcd among the fubcile 
earthy oneSj that make the fliminefs ; and thus 
they together imbibe, detain, entangle, and 
hold the grofltT oily parts : befides which, 
there ^are other oily parts vaftly more fubtile, 
that by means of the highly attenuated faline 
portion adhering to them, remain as much con* 
nested with the water as the reft ; and thefe are 
what we call the ipirituous parts. But the con- 
nexion of them all together, is fo ftrong and 
durable^ that they move, for*a long time, as 
one body, without feparating, if carefully pre*- 
fervcd ** 

4. But if the fpiriimus part be once drawn ^i«^j hova 
zv/3LY^ and feparated from the fTme, by diMh-f^f^f^,^ 
tionj tho* it were again immediately poured '>iVW^ 
back, or reftored to the remaining mafs from _ 

whence it came, and ever fo finely fliook in 
again therewith i the whole by no means recovers 
its former tafte, odour, and durability ; but 
turns to a confufed, turbid mixture of a difFe- 
rent, naufeous tafte, unnatural liTiell ; and ap- 
proaches near to a ftate of vappidity t* 
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• An acquaintance with the true Nature, Hi (lory and Ef- 
feds of vmus FermmtJiSim^ will fuU)^ explain and Juftify thefe 
pofmons. The Author himfelf. Dr. &tahl, has given u^ a 
very laborious and exadt piece upon this Subjesa j which we 
hercalter propojc to iUuilfate in the fame manner as the 
prcient. 

f This holds true jo the genera! i but if a new Fermea- 
tadoa, or even i Fret, be naturally or artificially railed, after 
they are put together again i the Spirit may be thus rein- 
ftated, ani the Wine rendered perfeA ^ af I have feen. The 
experiment however is ulually attended with fomc dijHculty 
and uncertainty J tho' capable of being rendered fuccefiful by 
a partkulai Eacheirciisi ev the ufe of a proper inteim^dmm. 
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J*"^ 5. Jlgain, if an inaiitMnable SpiricdiftillM from 
^it^" the &me, or any other kind of Wine, be put 
to a parcel of Wine due was too filbe, or not 
foffickntly fpirituous ; the bare addition, or tumol* 
tuary admixaire thereof^ very far from giving 
the fine and intimite foltods of a good wise. 
Will rather manifdit its own bumiBg acrifnoay^ 
and nidorom flavour^ to die fmell and tafte i 
and atfo add a naureousbittemc^ to thcfbrtner 
tartnels and aufterity *. 
B^wfgiBa 6, So likcwife any confideraWc heat, or even 
a degree of fimmering or tepidity, will by its 
inteftineand fubule agitation, that barely dilturbs 
the exceeding fine fpirituous parts, which are 
very fufceptible of the motion of heat, or dif- 
joins them from the reft, occafion an aJteratioa 
of its tafte, tranTparency and durability i as modi 
as if the Spirit had really been drawn off, and 
poured back again -f-. 

7. On the other hand^ Wine kept in a cool 
vault, and well fecurcd from the external air^ 
will preferve its texture entire in all the con- 
ftitucnt parts, and fufficiently ftrong for nu- 
merous years: as appears not only from old 
wines, but other foreign fermented liquors i 

particu- 

• This likewifc hold* true, if no proper c^iidoa and en- 
chciTcfis U uicd i but if a fine Spirit be artifidaHy prepared 
tod introduced, k will after a time be intimately mix^d witli 
the other parts of Wine, and remain abfbluccly iindifcoirer* 
able to the taAe and fmdlj untefs bj the exc^Hoice tod 
ilrength it gives. 

t ThU is a common accident, and a diieale m Wines 
kcpi: too hot f and noteaJj to cure, when of long continuance ; 
other wile it may be remedied by introducing a fmaH artifi* 
cial Fermentation, that new ranges the parts of the Wmt^ 
or rather recovers their former texture* But the thing here 
intended, is the a^ua! expofing of Wine to the Fire or Hot 
Sun ^ which prcfently difpoti^s it to turn eager t and makiag 
the Wine once boiling hot, is one of the ^uickeft wajscf cx^ 
pediting thp Froccfi for F*^<X^r» -- . - ^ 
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particularly thofe of Cbina^ prepared from a 
decoflion ofRice ; which being well clofed down, 
and buried deep under ground, continue for a 
long feries of years, rich, ftrong, and generous, 
as the Hiftories of that Country univerfally af- 
fureus. 

8. The like is alfo to be under ftood of Vme'^imim 
gar^ after it has thrown off the fuper-abundant 
earthy parts, and many of the oily ones, that 
prefided whilft it continued Wine ; whence the 
laline ones now get the afcendant, and as it were 
fubdue and prcfide over the fpirituous : for good 
and perfect Vinegar being well ftopt down, will 
continue pure, and unaltered, for a great length 
of time. 

9. But if it be left open, fo that its fine 
vapour exhales, or its more fubtile part be drawn 
off from it i and again poured back: in either 
cafe, it lofcs its uniform confiftence, and parti- 
cularly its durability, and now direftly hurries 
into vappidity and corruption. 

10. If either by fraud or accident, a larger ^-"'*'«*'W 
proportion of Water comes to be mix*d with^'-^^^"^' 
Wine, than is abfolutely proper for its confiftence, 
and no way neceflary or effential ; this fupcrfluous 
Water does not only deprave the tafte, and fpoE 
the excellence of the Wine i but alfo renders it 
lefs durable: for humidity in general, and much 
more a fuperfluous aqueous humidity, is the pri^ 
tnary and reftlefs inftrument of all the cl^aoges 
by fermentation *. 
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* That Watir h the principal Inftrument of Fcrmciiutiont 
will be fully (bcwo and explain'^ acreafter, in the chemical 
Do£irine and pradical Experiments of Fermentation ^ which 
we refer ve for the Incrodu^ion to our Natural and Exftti^ 
mfnmi HifiQvy e/ Wines, la the mean timCi it appears, in 
fome meafare» from wli«C ts delivd'd below, at the bcgio^ 
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i66 Of CondenfingWitm 

1 1. It may therefore dbubtlefs be ufefiil, and 
fometimes very convenient, to take away thb 
fuperfluom Water from the other part, which ftrift- 
ly and properly conftitutes the Wine. But for 
the method wherein this may commodioufly be 
done, we will firfl: examine thofe propofed by 
others, for the purpofe ; fhew their difEcuU 
ties and infufiiGiences \ and afterwards propofe a 
perfedt and eafy way of eflFefting the thing. 



* S E C T. 11. 

Cy/i^^METOHD of CondenfingYfmiss 
by Heat, or Evaporation. 

w^tTn ^- TAjTHOEVER confidersit, will find, that 
mZ '" V V all fermented liquors labour widi an 
over- proportion of Water ; and that if a- very 
confiderable quantity thereof were taken away, 
they would become not only richer, but more 
durable -, provided fo much humidity were ftill 
retained, as is juft neceflary to preferve the vinous 
confiftence, keep the faline part fluid, and the 
flimy and the unftuous parts mix'd in and ex-^ 
panded along with the reft. 
Zffeaiofthe 2. But as an aftual and truly faline mattei* 
^rit and abounds in Wine^^ and Vinegar^ and that of iati 
jepaZuT^'^^^^ aufterq or tartarious kind j when the fpiri- 
jrop$fFm. tuous part is drawn away, the Wine becomes furr? 
prifingly more auftere : and when a large quan- 
tity of the watry part is feparated, this fuper- 
abundant faline tartarious matter coagulates into 
a cryftalline form, and falls to the bottom, or 
ftrikes to the fides of the Cask, For the fubtile 
oily matter, which makes the fpirituous part in 
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Wine J blunts and takes off fram a carta rious 
acidity ; in the fame manner as rhe addition of 
re£tificd ipirit of wine blunts, (heatlis and dul- 
cifies die corrofive axiid fpirits of Niirey Sah^ 
and yiirioL 

4. But this /ar/^jmi^j 5^// abounding ^Ifo witli 
an oycr-proportion of a grofs unftuous mattcr^can- 
|ioc be diflblved or diluted widiout a very Urge 
proportion of water ; wfciich being taken away, 
it prefently concretes into dry folid cryftals: as is 
the known cafe of Cre?mr Tarian And hen ce pro- 
ceeds the effeft before obicrved ; viz. that the 
acidity and roughnels of the Wine maniteft 
themftlves the more, when the Wine is deprived 
of its fpirit. And this is an experiment fami- 
liar in the kitchen •, when Wine is burnt or ufed 
in faucc : for boiling, always gives it a much 
greater degree of aufterity, 

5, And when this Water is, even by diftilladbn, 
plentifully drawn off from Wine, not of a terreftrial 
and chalky, but of a tartarious nature i a beau- 
tiful Tartar will be found to cry flail ize among 
the remaining mafi, in a conliderable proportion. _ 

6, Butakho* this fupcrfluous Water, that di-^^^'^^-fi^ 
lutes the Wine, and greatly weakens its tafte,f/^^J^,-^ 
might be very advantageoufly fpared from the 

Wine, which wou*d then become much more 
rich and noble ; and at the fume time more 
'fmooth and foft, thro* the lofs of fome part of 
its Tartar; yet this end . cannot be fecured by 
diftillation, becaufe of the damage it does to die 
remaining mafs, and deftroying thofe properties 
thereof which ought to be preferved. 

7, For firft, the fpiricuous part is the life of 
the wine and all fermented liquors ; and not only 
keeps them together, embalms tiie whole, and 
renders it durable, or not fubje^T: to corruption i 
but alfo in great meafure gives them that aro- 
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matic, rcfrcihkgi and rrftoraOTc virtue ajid c6e& 
ihey have upoo die buinaa body. 

8: Nor k ttm all \ hat the intimace and e^- 
trendy fubcile unioa of tiiis fpirimoas part widi 
die reft, b pcrfeAIy the fiifc and entire caufc of 
boct the foraicr tStBs : fo that it by oo nieans 
fofficcs to have the fpirit barely prdcnt among 
the other parB, for then k might be drawn oa 
and retum'd back agr^in. witl.cur damage to tte 
wine; but the efleniii! J^ion is here dillblved 
by taking it away» and on never be reftorcd by 
a fimplc re-affufion, *Tb therefore dcfhniftive 
of the end propos'd, thtB to break and diflblve 
the teictore of the Wine, as this entirely fub- 
verts and corrupD it5 nanirc, 

9. And thb be\ icably pro^ es the cafe, whenever 
Wine is evaporated or diftiU'd: which conitandy 
requires a degree of heac fufficient to convert 
water into vapour -, whence the fpirituous part 
being much more volatile dian the aqueous, flys 
off together with^ or cth before it ; aiid thus 
leaves the Wine diflblv'd in its texture, and with* 
out its foul. Upon which, the remaining faline, 
flimy, unftuous mafs is fo difturbed, as no longer 
to remain connected, but immediately turns thick 
and turbid 1 and afterwards runsimpctuoufly mm 
% kind of corruption, attended widi vappidityt 
ropinefs and finew. All which circumrtances 
abundantly ihew the method of exhalation to be 
abfolutely unfit for condenjing fVtnes i as it fo 
many ways deftroys the whole vinous texture 
and compages- 
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SECT. III. 



Of the Method^ Cmdmfing 
Wines by Pekcolation- 

i.npHAT W\ney ftriftly and properly fo^i^Jti^/^^ 
X calPd*, is of a groffer and thicker bo.'^^;^;^, 
dy than Water \ or that the effential and truly hfdp 
conftituent parts of Wine, may be confider'd as 
fcparate anddiftinft from a fupcrfluousand copi- 
ous aqtjofuy, appears both a Priori and d Pofte- 
riori. 

2t For firft^ 'tis rational to conceive that a 
matter confifting of a colleftion of faline, flimy +, 
and unftuous parts, brought into one mafs, 
fhould have a groffcr conlScnce than pure and 
fimple Water, 

3. And next, this groffhefs of the proper and 
cfiential particles of Wine manifcfts itfelf to the 
eye, (i.)In thofe difeafesof Wines, wherein they 
become vifcous and ropy : when they not only 
lofe their tranfparency^ but may be drawn out 
and extended like a mucus 1 and do nor, upon 
pouring out, then fall in drops, but run down 
in long ropy ftrings. (2.) It appear again 
to the eye in Finegar grown mothery, muci- 
laginous, and tough^ fo as fomecimes to afford 
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f Tii4t u. Wine frtcd from its fuperfluous and prejudicia* 
Water. 

f This flimy or mudJagmous pare of Wine, ought parti- 
cularly to be remarked ; as a real conAituent and oRcn a predo- 
laiiunt part, uianilVft in aU the ftates, but efpecially thoib 
termed the prxcernatiiral ftates of Wine ^ and both before 
as well as after Fermentation « 
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a dcnfe skin, like leather ; which cannot well be 
fuppofed to proceed from the Water, but from 
the more proper and cffential parts of the Wine 
it was made of. 

4. But becaufe thefe Infpijfations njay ppf- 
fibly be attributed to fcMnc preternatural dif- 
dfder pf the Wine, we may add, that our Me- 
thod of concentration exhibits this groflhels of 
parts to the eye -, whilft the Wine remains in a 

%- • perfta ftate, free from its fuperfluous aquO(Iity : 
for here it appears much ifenfer, and deeper 
in colour, left fluid, lefs thin, lefs tranlpa- 
rcnt, and in every refpcft of a thicker- and 
higher confiftence. 

5. Laftly, this is ftill more evident in Malt- 
liquors^ which being concentrated in our mamier, 
taftc full and thick, almoft like Oil in the mouth, 
and pour out like that, or a thb Syrup ; being 
at the fame time alfo heightened, or coneenGratea 
in colour. 

Lays the 6, From the preceding phsenomena, it fhou*d 

^T/^j^.feem natural, that thefe dffierent parts of Wine, 

tion, which vary fo much in confiftence and tenuity 

of matter, might be feparated from each >other 

by a commodious Percolation ; fo that the a<]ueous 

parts which appear the fineft, fliou'd run thro* 

the pores of a proper ftrainer, and leave -the 

grofler behind. 

fTbeincen- 7- But the praftice hereof is clogged Widi 

^^^^^ great difficulties. For firft^ thofe thin liquors 

fyVercoia- which havc a manifeft and copious faltncfs, as 

tion. Wine has, are either fo attenuated ; and their 

^rofs part, however thick in comparifon of Water, 

IS yet fo fubitlc and penetrating in it felF, as at 

the fame time topafs the pores of any ordinary 

ftrainer: at leaft fuch liquors will, along with 

their aqueous, tranfmit the fineft and moJf dclir 

cate of all their parts, and leave the more fli^^ 

I gift. 



§.3* k^ Percolation^ 

gifh, the truly groffer, or thofe moll tending to 
ropinels, behind*, 

8. Itmuftalfo beobferv*d, that mo ft kinds of 
Wtne^ befide their genuine, fubftantialand rich, 
effirntial part, have conftantly join'd with them 
iomt -foreign fuperfluous ana prevailing gummy 
or mucilaginous matter \ which the more it 
invifcates the nobler parr, the tliicker and grofler 
that actually becomes ; whilft the other finer 
portion, which is not clogg'd with fuch a load^ 
Remains more penetrating and aftivc. And hence 
alfo the difficulty of condenfing Wines by per- 
colation is increafed y as this fubtle fpirituous pare 
pafles the ftrainer along with the Water f. 

g, A conirary difficulty attends the ufe of a 
clofe ftrainer *j arifing from the grofs mucila- 
ginous particles, either accidentally interfpersM in 
ff^m^y or cleaving to this and other fermented 
liquorsj but efpecially mak drinks : for thefe 
vilcous, tenacious, and clammy paiticlesj prefcntly 
clog and block up the pores of the ftrainer i and 
by that means hinder the thinner and more 
watry particles from getting away. And the 
natural tenacity or clamminefs of liquors prepar'd 
from malt, honey, and the like, communicates, 
in the manner of a mucilage, fuch a ropinets^ 
even to the fuperfluous water i and difhafes and 
expands it felf fo much therein, that the water it 
felf is thereby tJiicken'd and rendered much left 
apt to flow, 

lO. 
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* This is the common cafc of all fermented liquors, tho' ever 
fo fine and bright : and opens the way for eacplaining their na- 
true and compoiinon i the changes whereto they arc fabjcdtj 
their difeafc^ and their remedies, 

t Whence the remaining Wine is depauperated and ren- 
dered vappidj inlkad of being tnclioratcd, Thefe two laft 
obfenrarions will appear perfedly joft, to thofe who have 
^adc apy e^tpcrimeiit*, in ihis way, upon Wines, 
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10. A i^idiffiailcy attndi ifaii Mcttiod bf 
PiTi^sHmh ^^^ £li^ alfkM^ c woe pofflble 
CD make the feparatjon i jrct the wofk woiild 

Srocecd lb flow, that cbe iDore fiibdk, 00c fo 
ji&ly iiflamrmblct as fine, brisks volacik, 
and f|^rmJOu$ pait^ irlikh gire die pcingiac 
U&z and odour, iti^|i£ in the mean tiine ezfaAl^ 
and leave the remioiEig Wine Bat and vappid : 
qr if this inconvenience coa'd be pfwenicd, yet 
m fb tedjous an operaDOo^ fome prgodicial fo* 
memactve aloeradon wou'd, in all probabilicjr, 
happen. 
^*i>J^ 1 1, And after all, diere won'd ft3I retnaiii a 
^/^^queftion as to the nutter to be ufcd for the ftrain- 
frmiatr^ ^f | which they who have never made any expe- 
riment this way, might little dream of For as 
the common fili^n or Jirmners are generally 
made of paper, linen* or fome kind of clorfi ; 
all thefe readily communicace and imprefs a fo- 
reign difagreeablc tafte to the liquor, efpecially to 
Wine, if intended for condenfatlon in this man- 
ner. And it may feem furprizingi that even a 
momentaneous paflage of €^nJe^ed Wine thro' 
the cleaneft linen, will give it a remarkable 
very difagreeabk iajle <?/ the Rag^ that fhali con-" 
tinue for many months, and cannot eafily be got 
off again *, This happens in a much great 



* This is alfo a very great difficulty in the Trtptg *f Wlm§^ 
Leu \ which contaiQ a very large proportion of Wine i that 
may readily be forced from them by the Tml-Frifi. But oiif 
pcoplegenerallyufmg Canvas Bags for that ptirpotc, ^Brtfi^i. 
^meim^y be diftinguifh'd by this tajie ef tht Rag j uokiij 
great care be u fed. To prevent the iacoovcniencc, 1* mucli 
a^pofTihle^ their wsy is tofoik the Bags, for a bng timcj and 
even to boil themjin fevcral parcels of Wine; whicnthustakcii 
oat the diiagreeable flavour, and leaves the Bags niorc pure.] 
Yet after aU their endeavour, the Canvas Ml glvei fome httk 
f match to the Wine. So that it were better perhaps to ha?e 
a pinicular kind of H^k-dnh, 6tc, wo?e ftff chcpurpofc. 
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degree to cmdens^dWtne^ after the fame manner 
as the higheft reftified Ipirit, or alcohol of Wine, 
Will in many cafes perform a folution immenfely 
quicker, and more powerful than fuch a phkgmy 
fpiriu, tho' mix'd but with a tenth proportion of 
Water i for fo our concentrated^ or, as we may call 
it, reSfiffd Wine-^ being freed from its fuperfluous 
phlegm, has a more powerful, more immediate, 
and more intimate effeft upon the pares of the 
cloth, and other bodies, by means of the con- 
centration of its fpirituous and faline pares, than 
^hen its efficacy is weakened by being diluted 
with Water +. 

12. This Method however by Percolaim^ tjio* ^* W' ^ 
no way fuflicient to free the Wtne of all its fuf^'"- ti",f " 
fluous Water, may yet be of fome fmall fervice, 
if apply'd with due regard to the difference there 
is between fermented liquors, efpecially in point 
of conliftence. And therefore fome faint or im- 
perfeft imitation of our Method may be had by 
means of thick paper filters, or other common 
ftrainers. And in this view, that common tavern 
trick, with a piece of lifl:, when dextroufly per- 
form*d, might be of fome fervice : for if a long 
and thick woollen ftring be firft foaked in Water, 
and then one end of it plunged into Wine, 
whilft the other end hangs a great way down, 
without the glafs ; it will^ in an imperfeft man- 
ner, draw away the Water from the Wine. But 
al! thefe and the like attempts are trifling and 
ufelefs, in comparifon of our eafy, expeditious 
and perfect manner of effcfting the thing ; to 
which we next proceed. 

SECT, 
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f This affords a noble and very inipro^eablc Hint of the 
power of c&tuintrated cr nBi^eilVinty ufed as a Menftruum : 
and we coa*d with for an opportunity of making fome cer- 
tain experiments to this puipoilv Etut more ot this below. 
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SECT. IV. 

Tl^e Methods/* Condenfing Wi n e s^ 
andother^Ah ine Spirituous 
LiQjjORs, by Cold. 

rranjition. i.TTAVIf^G abovc fhewn what effedt th* 
JLi Motion of Heat and the Adion of Fire 
have upon all, but cfpecially the finer parts of fer- 
mented Liquors, and more direftly upon thofe of 
Wine ; and how much they contribute to diffolvc 
the intimate union of vinous Fluids, and change 
their whole nature, which confifts in that union 
and connexion : we pafs on to the confideratioij 
of Cold ; which being oppofite to Heat^ may be 
fuppofed to have different effefts, or at leaft fuch 
as better fuit the prefent purpofe. 
Pmndation 2. If any kind of fFine, but rather fuch as ha$ 
fn'lmTonf'^^^^ been adulterated, be in a confiderable quan- 
tity, as' that of a Gallon or more, expofed to a 
fufficient degree of Cold, in frofty weather, or in 
any place where the Ice continues all the year, 
and fo be brought to freeze j the fuperfluous Wa- 
ter contained in the Wine, will be turn'd to Ice, 
and leave the proper and truly efiential part un* 
frozen ; unlefs the degree of Cold fhould be very 
intenfe, or the Wine but weak and poor *. 

3; 

' * This Fa£l was fufficiently known to the Hollanders, 
who wintcr'd in Nova Zembla j and has been impcrfb^y 
xnention'd by feveral, in particular by Mr. Bcyle^ aiid oclier 
chemical Philofophers. And from the hint of Mr. B^^/q 
i made, during our laft great Froft in England, a variety 
jrf Experiments, with different kinds of Wine, Vinegar, 

Uriac^ 
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3. When the Froft is moderate, the ^li^xi-'Tbe auu^ 
ment has no difficulty, becaufe, in that cafe, not ^^';^7|."J^]^ 
above a third or fourth part of the fuperfluous rim^nu 
Water will be froze in a whole Night: But 

if the Cold be very intenfe, the bell way is, at 
the end of a few hours, when a tolerable quan- 
tity of Ice is form'd, to pour out the remaining 
Liquor, and expofe it to freeze afrelh by itfelf. 
And this for two reafons ; (i.) Becaufe when the 
quantity of Ice grows large, more of the concen-^ 
trated Wine will be apt to hang and lodge in it. 
And, (2.) Becaufe it wou'd otherwife require a 
longer time to drain away from the Ice *. 

4. If the veffel that thus by degrees receives 
the feveral parcels of condenfed Wine^ be fufFer'cJ 
to ftand in the cold freezing place, where the 
operation is performed -, the quantity lying thin in 
pouring out, or otherwife, will be very apt to 
freeze anew : and if it be fet in a warm place, 
fome of this aqueous part thaws again, and fo 
weakens the reft. The condenfed Wine therefore 
fhould be emptied in fome place of a moderate 
temper, as to cold and heat ; where neither the 
Ice may diflblve, nor the vinous fubftance, mbc'd 

among 



Urine, c^r. and found the refult exadlly correfpondent with 
what is hereafter deliver'd of this new method. And if the 
Author had any advantage in point of the natural ftrength ' 
of the Cold in Germany over that of England, we have fup- 
plied this defe£t by artificial Congelation. 

* The making of the Experiment will render this extremely 
clear and intelligible: for without breaking the Ice, the un- 
frozen part will, barely by inclining the veflel, find its own 
way, and drain clear from the watery part, which is Vkovs 
in the form of Ice. So that if the draining be perfedit, the 
Ice of the deepefl: red Bourdeaux Claret, will become nearly 
as pale as Water j and relblve, by warmth, into an almoft 
colourlcls Phlegm. Which is no fmall curiofity attending 
this Experinient y and at the £ime time affords a Criterion. 
of its cxad performance. 
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Rqgt, and unadulterated lividi Siigar, Bra#idy or 
the Jike *. 

This Jieoi the fecood operation ,4ifFers in lyo Nature dh\ 

iPe&qft from that of the firfti pra^^ided the'^^X*^ 

- *. 1_ r 7Ll J * J r * the WiR^ 

v^TOUs rnacter pe pcrxectLy drauDed away from it, 
^b^or-e tte /ri? is fee to melc ^ whereby ic runsiqto 
(t^e ,ver-y ilune kind cjf Ene Phlegai : exceptkig 
.Qisly, wJhen t^ie Wine >vas iefs /pirituous^ cha^t it 

.feijfte^ a little more faline, than the Water fep*uaced 
ty tJic firft operation \, 

, I S^ Tlj^ part whicli Jias elcaped :being froze, ^^f^f^ «/ 
in both operations, is a real concentrated fViJie igcJI'r^^rt^ 
M ttppears by ^cs colovir* qonfiftence, tafte ^^d 
imell : for it now has all chofe properties in a 
^eater idegree, and a much narrower fpace, than 
^vhenfo largely diluted with a fuperfluous Water: 
^and therefore becomes a much nobler and richer 

'Wine, than without fuch a contriv^ance cou*d 
ipqflibiy be procured. For, as by this means two 

*^ird paints of Phlegm are taken away, in tlie 
better fort of Wine % or three-fourths in tjie 
weaker ; what remains muft needs become highly 
^ioh and faturate ^, 

9- 

* [No wonder at this f^paration of the Tartar ip ^he 
♦Water* and the concentraced vmous mxtttcr^ wlseothenatiire 
^f Tartar requires a large prppornoa of Water to diflolyc and 

keep it fluid. And perhaps from this Property mjghc be 
.derived a method of trying whether if^i^e^ are adiilLerated 
4*fith Brandy, Syrups, Sugar or the Xvkc, by an unakjjfijl 

hand : But if the proper art 4od addrels be ulcd, {\ich. a ilif- 

covery b abibiutdy imppfliblc, 

t This ihciy^s the pcrjr^^ipn of the opexationi as it iqfes 
.not its. cflicacy upon repetition, but briBgs away merer W^tet 
^tiiaft as well as at firft; without canfiderably robbing the 
\Wiiic.ot aay more valuable aod genuine part, 

± Trial and Experience jiWne can fhcw what a degree of 

melioration this condenfation gives to Wines , by comparing 

them with a parcel of the lame, that has not been coi^cGfcd. 

Tho' this proof admits ol; fomc.kbd oi &bcy \ to thcSctiies 
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^ 1 *r 8 Of Condenfing Wines by Cold. 
imperfeBhn 9» TKis Operation, tho' it be perfect in Wine, 
52^5^^'^^^ not lucceed altogether fo well in rich MalP 
liquors^ Thus, for example, having by feveral 
condenfations reduced a full gallon of ftrong 
Malt-liquof to the quantity of a pint and halfi 
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the Ice feparated from it in the firft concencra^ 
tions, refolved into a liquor fomewhat of th™ 
colour and taftc of Small-beer 5 and that obtained 
at the la ft, might have almoft paft for Small-beer^ 
tho' a flafhy, watry tafte^ manifeftly predo^ 
minared in it. But the part that remain'd uncon- 
gealed was extremely rich i and for confidence 
and tafte far exceeded the famous double Brunf 
wick Mum. In point of ftrength or fpiri- 
tuofity, it feem'd perfect ly aromatic, and nobly 
flavour 'd ; a thing not found in common Mak- 
liquors. And for confiftence, it refembled a dilute 
Syrup, and with a pleafing fofrnefs flieathed the 
acrimony of the fpirir, and concealed the bitter 
nefs of the Hop J which before waa-very con:' 
derabic*. 
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here do not exialy judge of a fmall improvement. A true 
method lecros to be that of reducing the condenfed Wine 
back again to its former ftate j but to do this with accuracy 
and ad vantage J is a lecrec that will be toucbM upon Ktrc- 
aftcr. In the mean time, let the Water frozen out of chc 
Wine be C3tamm'd as to its degree of Vinofity 1 for the iif^ 
ference mu ft needs be in the concctKrated Wine. 

* A faithful obferver, and recorder of Philofophical Ex* 
pcrimcnts, ever follows Nature clofe j and barely tranfcribesi 
or^ as it were, exactly Copies the Phxnomcna he ob&ives: 
Accordingly the infufSdency of this Exfmmmt §f Cendm/M- 
ffon is here juftly defcHbed, and its impcrfe<ftions fhewn, 
without palliating, or making the thing better ihan it rc^y 
ifi; thus avoiding an Error that has ilrangely prevailed ansong 
natural, and efpccially chemical Phi lo fop hers, who arc very 
ape to write in a romantic hyperbolical ftrain, and give ima* 
ginary excellencies to things* in (lead of keeping dole to rhac 
rigorous truth and accuracy which natural and arrificiai Phi- 
Imophy abfolutety requires. The defedl, however^ of the 
prefcnt Experiment^ is fupply'dj or greatly Icflcn'd, by whtt 
immediately follows. 
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lo. The mucilaginous nature predominant inF^«n» 
[all Mali-liqmrs^ here occalions a greater inaccu-*^^^*'' 
l|"acy ; as not fuffering the condenfcd part to get 
1 clear, and run from the Ice : but as this liquor is 
[^cheaper than Wine, the lofs is lefs confiderable 1 
I and not only fo, but if the operation were to be 
Lperform'd in large, the thaw*d liquor might 
^commodioufly be employ *d in a freili brewing i 
fo as with a (light Encheirefis to prevent all 
^manner of loft. And thus likewife the Phlegm 
|of Wine> fcparated in the operation, may, by a 
[[proper Ferment^ be converced into good Vinegar -, 
[.with a great deal of eafe and moderate profit *. 

I !* What a large quantity of Water abounds ri^ir^r^^r;. 
I Vinegar^ is well known to thofe who are skill'd ^"J/^^M'^ 
tin Cbemijlry % fo that a great parcel of Vinegar will nega^.' 
' faturate but a fmall one of alkaline Sale : and again, 
a deal oiVinegar is required to diflfolve a little quan* 
tity of Metal. A pint of the ftrongeft Finegar will 
fcarce difiblve above two drams of Iron ; or fatu- 
- rate more than the like qiiandty of good Salt df 
Tartar : but our method of condenfation effec- 
tually remedies this inconvenience, and fo far 
deprives the Vinegar of its fuperfluous Water, and 
^yfo far colle6ts its acetous penetrating fharpnefs, as 
||to render it extremely powerful : thus throwing out 
five or fix parts of ufelefs Phlegm, that taftes fcarce 

(perceptibly acid i and at the fame time retaining 
I N 2 the 
^ 
♦ Every one v cried this way, will eafily perceive the truth, 
the jiiftncrss and practicability of whac is here laid. The 
Enchcirefis mcncion'd, need be no more cbin to add the 
poor aqueous malt -liquor, not iaeibrc the boiling, if any boil- 
ing be uftd, but in the Tnn^ as it is called; provided rhe 
brewing were rich enough to allow of it. And for making 
Vmig^roi the depauperated phlegm y Wiftc, tho* it contains, 
even when the Operation is pcft^orm'd by a coiomon hand, 
but very tew irinous parts j Wine- Lee s» Raifm^s Sugar, or 
the likoi 15 aU the fnmim thar need be «inploy'4i 
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the ft rength aftd vitttfft iK the "vAtblb, to the f>art 
remaining uncfefigSi^rd*. 

This conHenfel VOteg^ MceWife t6W*t* tfi« 
end of the bperi'tfon, or fti thfc feft ^cohgfelatiMIs, 
fees fill! a whfte fhhittg Powdfef ofr.lTartar, in 
the manner above mtrt'tionM, t^ ^I a$ Winfe -f- 

i2. Again, thfe thicker tint f^eg^is, thfc te6 
fit it proves for diftiHatibiis as noft twJy t!*te<«*- 
tracting an Empyreoitna, but ci/mtegHDWSr ^IdH- 
giftous : inromuch that t^ ptfffeft %h9tfe Salt 
of I'artaf, 'b'eirig ikumitdd Wirti tfeiar <aiA:ilPd 
V*iegar^ and atterWnrds Jghited* WWft ^c*:^ -^ftd 
yielcls a fnVeH like t>i^t of crufle Tun^ in cal- 
cining. A'n<5, '6n -Are btfcfer haAd, 1:*te fn<wCe *tis 
diluted imriiediatel'y "befoYe 'Aiftifiirfofi-, thfe Ms 
^angft- thei'e is oY'Whmg. So IJfc^Jfe if Ac 
t'hidc remaining MfJifs, \fr^dii thfeVMrt^r^'s'ffiftinM 
■froVn ir, be again dihlteA -With Wk'ter i ft WAy, 
by a fecbnd diftillaticffi, ^t bYoiigM: to -alfotfa -a 
quantity of an licetCWs fab'ftaffic^ ; 't*hb^ 'fhis laRffer 
be not cofftparablc to the '-fbrftner ektrefflie3y vo- 
latile part : which Figm justly frf^fts is la ^i»g 
known but rofe^v ^. And eVen tv^en the H^egnr 
is diftiTd with great labour, ^diffictiJty and dafe, 
it ftill'has this effeft ih a hig'her degree ; and con- 
tains an imm'enfe quantity 6f -Phlegtn, in |nr-^ 
portion "to its apid Sa!lt. 

13. "Here alfo bur Method of 'Qfftdffifatiotf 
affords an affured remedy ; firft of all feparating 
theTTioreaqueeus^rt^ and in the next .place, that 
which is fomewhat acetous ; tho* not comparable 
to what remains behind'**. 

* This Experiment I have alio found to'aofVi^ iiiOy upon 
* trial. 

t See above, If. 6. 
^ See Vigani MedulL Chym, pag. 1*3. 
*♦ So that, by this means, a moft concentrated anH flibtil/ 
rpirituous diitiilU Vinegar, may commoidkK%^^p^t£Md j 
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i4< How dillxgreable and naufeous *tis to pre-ToUrim 
pare tb© Rok oi Urlju\ IR thE^QaiinQn way, for 
Phofphsrus and other purpofcs, is known noc only 
to the operator^ bur p^i»ceiy*d by tjip whole neigh - 
bourlioocj wt^cfc ^cisMojie : and here again our new 
JCfZ/jf^ affords a ready ^nd ccMtHiTiftdiQUs remedy ; 
and largely thraws. ulf rjie at^uepvis p^rt^ leaving 
theunftuoiis and fliiineones behind, untouch*d by 
theeold, iinlefs it bp very intcnfe*, 

1^. Laftiy, this Meii^d is applicable %o thzA^d^^ 
making of .^^4 frgm Se^^-w^ter, pr pQor3>ilt-3^^^^^*« s^ 
fpringsi m rei^dily fepj^r^ting the (>veqf w.Ufr, 
and leaving a ftronger Mriue for the Cotftiop: fo 
as to leqirire little niQre th^n cQinniodiqus He- 
ceptacjes for cpntgining ^ jarge quantity of cheie 
waters in the freezing ft^afon^, ip cqld cqun tries ; 
which couniric^ are g^crally Bt for this defigp, 
have niimerQHs qccftfjpns %r the palt, and ^r^ 
commonly well iiippiy'd wjth wood for boiliog 
the Salt down from the Bri^e f. 

N 3 SECT, 



Vfs:., by freezing iht wliale parcel of diJlilPd pyegqa, and 
diftjil'4 VJDcgiir togf^rher i % ^iiu^g p^ great ^pgni^qt to the 
carious in the Chemt^ /Mimhr, and lliofe who ypdcrilatid 
BoUandm, And when the Vinegar is froze without: dil^il- 
lation, hj tjiis incina you have a noble Rff^, or rich coneen- 
tfited Vmcgar, frcctl from iu dcbiluatirjg afid ufeleis watry 

^ ♦ There Is fitrle dinger that the natural CpI4 of pui' cliniate, 
'even in the feverdt wlnrar, will prove too ArpJig for this or t|ic 
i' other con.denfation5 : ic g;neraiiy proves too weak j Ifut may 
{'Ise quicken'd by a piude^r uli* cf tllc cou>ido» fre4:z,}ng mijc- 
ture^, made with Icc> or Snow and Sak, ^j*^. But to iiit 
the artificial degree of CM in theie caici, requires, at iejft, 
"fts pauch dexterity, as to fuic tiic degrees of Firp in t^ i^- 
^'ver.al chejnieai operadons. 

f Here is a noble Hint for Merchants, and ^Iwie coAccrn'd 

^ i n rh e 'Fifl^mn, i&cc . T he t' o und at ion of t hje r hing is J u 'X and 

^patural, and the Experiment is certain a^d wt?U verifitd : But 

'to reduce iblid p-xperimcnis to profirablc W.*>ifcsj ibmcthijig 

pnoie is repaired iao a Purfc. 
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SECT. V, 

7^e Advantages of the Method of 
CoNi>ENSiNG Wines by Colb, 

"- 1,'npIS certain, that the beft and nobldC" 
\^ Hunes^ if expofed for feveral days to 
the warm open air of the fommer, out of a vault 
or other proper Receptacle, will inevitably corrupt 
and fpoil \ throwing a mouldy or mucilaginous 
matter to their furface, and acquiring a degree 
of ftench or vappidity, or at beft turning to 
Vinegar : On the contrary, the fFim condenfcd 
in our manner, fufters none of thcfc changes, 
upon being fo expoftd -, but remains, for a long 
time^ not only uncorrupted, but even unaltered, 
as we have experienced^ for fcvcral years -f-. And 
as this difference is owing to nothing more than 
freeing the fPlne of its fuperfluous Water ; it may 
hence be fairly prefumed, that Water alone is 
the principal or immediate Inftrument of all the 
fermentative Motions and Changes of vinous li- 
quors*. 2, We 

f The Facl it fell: is in^iubi table i for the reaJ vinou* part 
receives no manner oF damage, but the greateit improvement, 
by the congealing Cold j ihsf* the Water, upon thawing from 
the Icci is prejudiced or fo mew hat cotrupred, according to 
the nature of all frozen bodies i unlcls thawed with great 
caution, or Tome particular ifl£^i&^irf/«* mentioned by Mr.M^U 
in hi,^ Hifiory efC^U. 

* This Propolkioti, that WaOr is the primary and mo ft 
effe^ive Inftrument in Fermm$»m*h is finely deduced and 
demon ft rated by the Author, in an cxprcfs Treatifc of Vmrns 
Fermentanm j where the whole Do^rine of this abftrufc 
matter is dehvercd in the mod fcientifical manner ^ and that 
difficult point tiiliy ciear'd and fcttledp in tlie way of a rigid 
and pyre phiiofophical Inquiry^ A work well defer? ing to 
be better known in the chemical ^nd philofpphica| world. 
Sec the Note ujau \. \q» ^&.i . 
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2, We condenfedj in our method, a Gallon 
and half of a poor, weak, aufterej and acid 
Wine, to about a quart, in the winter of the 
year 1696*, and put it into a glais bottle, whereof 
a thii'd part remained empty, and ftopc it only 
with a hard wreath of paper : and thus it ftood, 
for the fpace of two years, in my bed-chamber; 
where, during the fummer, when the weather 
was fair, the windows were open all day-long, 
and where alio, in the winter^ other aqueous Li- 
quors ufuall y froze. During this time, it was often 
opened, ancifome ofit pour'd out, both to tafte, 
and otherwife to ufcj and yet in all this time 
it neither grew mouldy nor four, nor fuffer*d any 
feparation of parts ; only depofited a fmall quan^ 
tity of Tartar, but retajnM its original confiftence 
and tafte entire : excepting fome fmall change in 
both for the better +. 

3* In the fame manner we concentrated a 
fomewhat better kind of fPlne^ to a little more 
than a fourth part i but the bulk of this did not 
keep fo well as the former, as having many 
more tafters than that auftere and difagreeabJe 
forL When it was by degrees tailed away to half 
a pint, I put the remainder into a glafs, and tied 
it over with a piece of bladder ; then fct it in the 
iame place, near the former ; but cou'd not pre- 
vent its being fipt away by degrees, till only about 
three ounce? were left. This fmall quantity ftood 
all the flimmer, barely cover'd with a loofe blad- 
der ; without alteration, or growing in the leaft 
mouldy or acid 5 and long after retain*d its moft 
grateful tafte and quick fmell : only the latter 
was fomewhat weakenM thro* the bottle's remain- 
ing untied down. And that under this inconve- 
N 4 nience 
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^' f Several Experiments 1 made co ^hc ikmt purpofrs f^llJP 
confirm the traih of this. ^ 
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in dk " irf t%4f a^d bf 
ifit for tfe^ mbfe, 

:> corrupddRi, 6r fbe ftiiiUiA 

frriiv. 6. . -ife^ cttM^mr^t^ in ifiSs mtmier, 

varies ve: kibljr, accotding as it Wtas tikai 

frefh, dr ..... ^^ircfled : that taken frrfh, rtmaini 
to!erab!y clrar, of a dull yellow colcrtif^ knd lU 
rr hout fmell ; but thac which Was tafart 

h^.. ._„efied^ and of a colour betwiit bitoiM and 

:,.: ■'' '-ltd, 
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• Tiiis rbcw5 the cjfcdlcncc ot tbe m^fic! " 
li'ijuort more duraHc aod uoalt^^ble by at; 
V.' ■ v.bich ft> greatly alfc£ls the ciilimaii unooactii' 
t' -■/» 

t Let It be here again ob {erred, that no romantic or extra* 
vagant commendations ot the method arc attemptecJs bat its 
niiflrc5 and impcrFc£liotts every where notcidj fo m jy% 
ro copy Nature, aiid d^ici^^be tfrc dfcds, without flourifti, 
vatiity, or ef iggcratiotL But the dufc of this feilurc h cin- 
dcfit, acd nothing lefs cou'd he txpe^fted from the negligent 
manner in which the Wine wa^dellgnedly kept. 

f Theules attd mwiragcs of thus eondenitnf Vjacgart 
were eouch'd upno above, under SalAv. fj.i^. JSTpfff^ and 
nmy he as great to the Vinegar-mcrcbtoti as dl$ caaceil* 
iratfonof Wincito tVic N\mtictt lire, * ' ' *-**2 
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red, acq Jired a dusky colour, by the coocentra- 
tion, like diat of dark-colour'd Beer \ and pic* 
fently turn'd iibominably fetid, if iet in a irarm 
place: But that taken tin putrefied, rcmiiined lb 
for a very long time, I kept a pint of k for two 
fummers and two winters, without any remarkable 
change ; it fcarce fmclimg at all difagreeable cm* 
like Urine *, 

7. Thefe examples and experimoits fufRcicntly conpfumm 
fliew, that Liquors thm concentratrd, may, for^/^^'^*' 
a long time, be kept in a ftate of perfection, with^'"'^^ ' 
little care -f. But there arc fome particular 
chat^ges of Wines and Vinegars, thUs concentrated^ 
ithait happen in procefs of time* 

8. And firft, H^inn^ upon being thus concen- 
trated, fccni to acquire a more auftere tafte than 
they had originalljr ; and no wonder, as the con- 
denfaiion brings oieir falinc and rough matter 
into a riiird or fourth of its original compafs \ 
fo that this is no new addition or increafe of the 
rough t^fte, but perhaps fome degree of mitiga- 
tion thereof, in regard of the clofcnefs whereto 
this rough matter is brought ; which of itfelf 
ought rather to multiply the cficft in a greater 
proportion. 

9. The change may be conceived owing to 
this, that all fVinei are obferved to grow mild 
and foft by long lying \ which effect is greatly 
piDmotizd in them -by a fucccflivc feparation of 
their Tart^ir, and a gentle evLiporation of fome 
part of their water; occafioning that ncceffity 
we find of frequently filling up the casks in the 
fummer months : But in our concentrated Wine^ 

tha* 



Ih 



* Some lifesof this R** ot Urine have alio been mentidn'd 
above. Sec SiH. iv. ^. 14. Befide* which, ir has many more 
in Chcmillry. 

t Do^ibtiefs as pcrfea, ti long* and with as little troubk 
as can be expei^?d> or |iecd 407 vf^Y ^^'^^ ^^- 
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tho* fome Tartar be fucceflively feparated, yet 
there is found no concurrent evaporation \ for the 
concentrated Wine grows foft and niellow in asH 
wclJ-ftopM glafs, where no fenfible diminution of^ 
the quantity is perceived. Bat the efFe^ft proceeds 
prmcipally from a dofer combination of the groffer 
with the fpirituous part ; which now wanting 
water^ fucceffivcly throws off the groffer Tartar 
from the reft of the mixture *- 

I o* But bcfides thiSj there fecms another re- 
markable change incident to our concentrated IVine^ 
not only in the tafte, but more abundantly in the 
fmell ; for although that very auftere Wine 
above mentionM had a much milder tafte the third 
year than the fecond, yet its fpecifick odour per- 
fedly refembled that of Sack or Canary : fo as to 
be miftakcn for it, from the fmell alone^ by good 
judges, who were well acquainted with the origi- 
nal flavour of the Wine from whence it was cgu\ 
centrated^, i 

1 1< Nor is this change of odour peculiar toWim 
done ; but concentrated Vimgar participates fome* 
what of it : and was obferved for fome time to lofc 
it in great meafure upon being left long ftopt on* 
ly with paper ; and the bottle often poured out of |(. 
• 12. And, therefore, as *tis plain that Wines* 
and ail other fermented liquors, become much 

more 

• This matter is fan her illuftraccd from what was Mi 
under Se^JV.^, 6. and theNi?*^ thereon. 

f This is a high degree of m cHor At ion, to give a poor thia 
Ctrman Wine, Ehc high flavour and richnefs of Cm^ry. 

Il So me what of this kin4 I alfo obferved in a particular 
compound red Vimgar , m»dc with Poppjr-FbwcrSj ^e* 
and condenfed by freezing i but I have not observed chat the 
fa£t holds in any rcfpc^l of Vinegar thus condcnfcd after it is 
0nce diftilled : which happens very well for chemical tjfes, 
And thu5 Wimi and VimgAfs meliorate and gain % mellowneil 
«nd richnefs trom this opcraibn, whilft they retain their criic 
vinouipartJTi and again, when thefc arc ieparatcd, thercflbe» 
comes more dorabk ind unalterably by repeated congdatioas* 
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more durable by concentration, and yet this 
durability is here confirmed and proved from 
Imall and inconfiderable quantities, wherein 
they always keep the worft ; it is obvious that 
if the operation were perform'd in large, a great 
bulk of the liquor thus concentrated, wou*d be 
ftill immenfely lefs fubjeft to alteration, from the 
air and heat ; which are the two great incentives 
to fermentative motions ; and that if fuch frnall 
parcels fuflFer'd no change for the worfc, much 
lefs would the larger *. 

13, But ^^fStcmcmtraUdliqimrs^ by reafon 
of their confiderable proportion of faline and fine 
fpirituous parts, have a lefs tendency to diflblu- 
tion and corruption ; fo, on the contrary, the 
aqueous part feparated from them, has a very 
ftrong tendency thereto : for as it takes from the 
Wine, and carries off with it a little of the mu- 
cilaginous and unftuous part, and yet is al- 
moft wholly a mere moveable, fluid Wacer, 
that is the moft aftive inftrument of fermenta- 
tive motion, it cannot but prefently fall into cor- 
ruption f. 

14- 



This reafon in g is not only juit, Uit a£lu3Jiy confirm'^ by 
ff^cperienoc : and 1 have my fclf long kept conUdcTable quan- 
tities of concentrated Wines, without the leaft alteration for 
I the worfe, or any tendency thereto i even tho' no care were 
aken of the containing Veflel^ rho* it were not half filled, 
tnd often left unftopp'd or the like. Nor is a high degree of 
Concentration required to fecurc this end \ tho' the higher it 
Hsc carried > or the nearer to a rich fyf wpy conliilence the Wine 
\^ brought, doubtlefs the leis fubjeft to change or decay-. 
Mnd this rich, fyrupy, or rather niore vifcoiis or Himy, ihaii 
fcruly fyrupy conllflencc, is the exa£t height, whereto con- 
Keoi^^ Wines fhould be brought, to receive rheir utmoft per- 
Tc^on : Asany thing under this, I^ves fomcfuperfluousor prc- 
judiCTal aquofity j and any thing over, a degree of folidity, uii- 
iuitable to the true and cileatial nature of a ^inms fubfimct, 
t When the Wine is feparated by con gelation into two parts, 
the one aqueous, and rh£ otiier truly vinoujj 'm plcafing to 
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g^ !f '*< 14. This bufiftcii of Cmgda^m is 00c only . 

^''^'''plicabk CO imm^Bace profit* but aUo pavts 

way CO certain maciers of cunofity i and ihewi 
one partiaiUr, which tho' not tiew» but aniie 
cofomon and femOiar, hos yet grown ftrsM 
into difufe^ chro' the incbkiice of minkind 

f5. As to the ^intof immeiiMti uji^ it iK 
no e3rpbiutkMi -, for hemuft be lery dull iadc? 
Who does not immediately perceive thatr" 
t0€. by this Method may be reduced to any i 
grcc of vinofity, ftrength or perfedion. 
ibr example, if a Wine of a cnoderate ftrength 
have a third part of its Water taken away, in thf ^ 
form of ice, by congelation ; the remaining ptitf 
will thereby be doubled in ftrength and goodnels ; 
for if in the bettei' forts of Wines we iillow, as 
we may, one third part to be good or truly vinoOf, 
and two third pares to be Water ; then that one 
third good part is divided among the two aqueous 
parts : whence, if one of the two aqueous parts 
be taken away, that fame third part beibrc di- 
vided between the tvvo Waters, noiv remains col- 
kftcd or condenled, in a double proportion? 




along with but one of them +, 



16. 



obJerrf how ioon the aqueous part corrupts, cvca tJio' k£pt 
^vlth the utmoil care ; wbilft the other remain* foyjid and 
unaltcf'd, for thelongeft dmc* I have feen this watjy part in 
rwo or three days grow mouldy, fetid aiiii naufeous i uxxfii 
far ^\{ nrvajiiicr ot' curious yies i infomuch chat if mteoijcti 
for Vinegar, or to be employed m a ticw brewing, it fhould 
mhtx be pTcicrvcdbyart, and a particular cnchcueriSj or die 
be uied dirc^ly. 
- ' t Every one nauftiieedfifi:e the great benefit and advantage 

'"«f this Experiment, t€di\cedxQ^wQ\'kmWim*C&mUrmi To 
%%iohA^c m^amrMtdWinii knt into foreign parts, mllca4 of 
Wine and Water, or Wines loaded, and in a fair way of being 
fpofkd by chrce or four times liieir own quantity gf Tufpr- 

' fc fiuous 
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1 6, But if this Condenfatmn be carried up to the 

lUtmoft^ and praftifct-i in a Urge quantity, witiia 

-fomewhat intenle cold, it may perhaps reduce 

'good Wines m a fixth : and this imall quantity 

might commodioufly be ufed as a quintcffence to 

trieliomte, improve, and even fpecificate fmaUor 

and low-flavour'd Wines*, For which purpofe, 

it is perfodly weU fiiited : whereas Giauber^^ mz- 

Jthod, wkh the quinteffence or effential OiloflVme^ 

ttho* prepar'd evei- fo curioufly^ from the moft 

'fragram Wine, is no way proper to aniwcr this 

end I but retains a nidorous and naufeous flavour, 

• dilfo?erit from a true vinous nature ^» 

^7- 
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ftaous pWtgiD. But the buiinefs is how to frcf xc Wines m hot 

^jrte-<^ountric5 : with regard td whiclij ^wc ooly hint that ia 

, iiwfl: Winc^COiintrics there arc hills and mountains cover'd 

I'wkh fnow all the year round. Andwhcrcv^cr there is fnow, 

'fc^no natural Philofopher can, at this time of day, be at a lois co 

^;^ree7.e. So that the greater difficulty is, how to rcduc€ the 

\^meentrmHl I'Ptnts again, without damage and lois^ or bring 

Vlthem back to their firftiize. and render them iii: for the com- 

^atlicfnablc GUG» and not leave them only fit to be ufed fa 

iht vi3,y of high cordial or Avcet-meat. 'For the bare add it ion 

^-bf Water is northe perfect way : bytaperfe«9r wty there is j and 

t^ill bea lit lie fen her touched upon at ihe dole ot this Scdtino, 

In the mean time, if Merchants have not the addrel's to find 

L'their account in this dilcovery, I hope at leaft Philofophers, 

^Phyliciins and Chemifts may. 

* 1 hiVeby theufeof a fttyf^freiz^i^gmiiiciure condcnfcd 
["Wines inEnghftd ftill Jirther than the degree here mention 'd; 
^and Jind norcalon 10 think it impradi cable in very large quan- 
tities : but thtn B curious hand, or a curious method (hou'd be 
Tploy^d about it. And thus indeed a noble rich Eiiimce, or 
K^h may he procured. Capable of working aimoft miracks, 
'■^s to the turning oj^ Water into Wine, ^^. 

f A fine quintc0cnce> however, is obtainable fome what in 
"Gi^Hie^A manner, that mends poor Wtnes^extremelyi andgiv^es 
^ g#nu Inc of tnily vinous iiavouir to inch a? are rallclefs j as I 
illVe found hy experience* But tor improving all the truly 
?inous parts of Wines, the imitaung^ of CjmmfMgn. Bur^ 
imtfy, &LC. in EngUfd, 5cr, nothing that I knoi^ of is com- 
parabk to this mb, or puiicaiy cmctmrmed Wim. -And 
L doubtlcff^ 
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17- Many high Commendations have bS 
beftow-d upon the Spirit ofiVtne af the Ancienis 
and great things have been faid of the Philajbpbl 
cal Spirit of fVine : And among other extraordi 
nary Properties, it is celebrated for diffolvin| 
Gold. Paracelfus mentions this famous Subftanc* 
again and again i fometimcs covertly, ibme- 
times more openly \ but moft particularly anc 
exprefsly in the fixth Book dc Archidoms ; ant 
bccaufe the original is German^ and little read 
wc (hall fubjoin the whole paffiige, as contain 
ing fomewhat extraordinary^ ^fl 

18. The Paflage is this. " Obferve, therefflH 
*' that the Spirit of the JVine^ ought to be pre 
** fcrved along with the vinous Subfiance of th 
** fVim^ and not with the Phlegm : for Win* 
*' contains two Subftances % the one Vinms^ chi 
** other Phlegmy, The vinous Subftance is that 
*' wherein the Spirit of the Wine lies, and fron 
**^ which it fhould not be feparated ; but th( 
*' phlegmy fubftance is a feculent recrementt 
** tious part, or fwecr water, that ought to bi 
" feparated from the true fubftance, as a Meta 
'^ from its ore, earth or droft. Put therefon 
*' a quantity of the oldeft and bell: Wine, per- 
" fed: both in colour and tafte, into a glafs \ 
" whereof it may fill a third part : leal the necli 
** Hermetically^ and feC it to digeft in warn 
*' Horfe-dung, for four months, without fufFcr 
** ing it to cooh After this cxpofe it, for : 
" month, to the cold of a fevere frofty Winter 
*' that it may freeze ; by which means the Spirii 
" of the Winr, together with its grofler vinou: 
"^ fubftance, will be driven into the middle 
** the parcel, and feparated from the Phlegm 

" whicf 

doubdds, by means t hereof. Men may have a Remedy fo; 
impiovitjg a ba<i Vmra|i(^ or mending the poor Wines otj 
feaibnablc Xr*rj, ot xixdvi^^iv^^ Viam for Yincs, ^ 
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*' which Phlegm is now to be thrown away ; 
«' but what remains unfrozen, is the spirit of the 
*' Wim with its true Subjimce. Put this into a Pe- 
*' lican, and let it ftand to digeft a while in mo- 
** derately warm Sand \ then take it out : and 
** thus you will have the Magiftery of JVine we 

r** fpeak of *r 

\ 19. In other Places he mentions it under the 
name of Concentrated Wine^ Effence of Wine^ 
Vinum Effatum^ Akohoh ^c. and frequently afl 
fertSj that Spirit of Wine is not an inflammable li- 
quor : and with good reafon declares it fhould not 
be feparated from the vinous Subftance ; with 
many expreffions to the like purpofe. We are 
notj however, from hence highly conceited of this 

. magiftery ; but know fo much of it, as to judge 

lit worthy the attention of Philofophcrs, no left 
than that thing of like kind, the Effence ov Ens pri- 
mum of Batdm j which a certain modern author 
rejefted upon the authority of Paraceifiis \ but 
credited upon the atteftation of le Fehure^ 
who vouched to the fuccefs of the thing* But 
this fubfcribing to Teftimony, rather than to 
Ejfperience, is what fuits extremely ill with 
Chemiftry f , ao, 

* Tc is Dot witbouc apprehcnfion that wc infert th« two 
laft Paragraphs froai our Author ^ as being wdl aware of the 
ilur it may poll] My bring upon the whole Performance, ia 
the judgmen '^veo of fome ver^ eminent Philofophcrsj on 
account of the air it carries of the fuhlimer Ctiemilhy^ and 
the attempts of thole vulgarly ciilcd the Adept. But we 
kaire the thing to fland or haJl by Experiment ; which is the 
only Crlnnon to be allowed in Chtrmfiry. We have no View 
of earning Mens Heads to vain Pariuics f but would gladly 
be inftrumental in leading them oa to moderate Things, of 
univerial Ufc and Benefit, We therefore interpofc not in the 
prcient Point 5 de firing to gain a fair hearing in the lower 
matters we have to oflrer \ which by degrees may pave the 
way to the higher 5 if there Oi^ill be any thing fohd and ufe- 
ful found in inem. 

t The Author here appears to mean Mr* By/f, who is 
as fcvcrety charged by otiiers^ for giving too much credit to 
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20. Moft of cbe ancieoc CbemUal Pbilojipbers 
profels they ufed ibeir Spiril tf Wir>e ijw: diflbl- 
ving Gold ; but it is certain, that Qur aynmon 
Spirk of Wine has no fuch efiedt : and if we 
may judge from Rolfinck^ the Eoi^or ^iglpbus 

•cmptoy'd this Cwcerdraicd IViiit of Faracelms 
for that purpofe t. What V\^m fays, as to 
the ufe of this Preparation, may be feen in his 
Medulla Cb^mia. But the philofophical ufes .pf 
the Philofophical Wine, are oot to our prefect 
purpofe: Tho' we cannot hdp rpcommeading a 
ftri£t examination of thefe oiattcrs \ and particU' 
Jariy what Paracelfus delivers upon the Subje^ 

21. To conclude, as to the direct and-inx^ie- 
diatc ufc of our Method of Condenfatipn ; ht 
who has tlie Secret^ by naeajis lof a littley dry^ 
powdry Body^ of turning Water into Wine ; will 
not, perhaps, ealily divulge the capital ule he cpay 
make of this Experiment ||. 

' I .1 111 ■ ■ ■ ■ 11 p i n ■■■>■ 

Taracelfus : but the truth is, in things of this kind, he pro- 
ceeded with great caution ; and we do not find he had here 
any experimental knowledge of his own, to ^>eak inmii 
■ochcrwifc he valued TcfHmony in matters of Philoibphy^ibot 
as a hint tor farther Inquiry. What we have ourielves ften 
ot" this Preparation, belongs not to the prefent Subje^ j apd 
indeed requires to be better examined, before we can Ipeak 
to the purpoic about it. 

T See Roliinck'^ Chymia In Artis formam reJaB. p. 184. 

i| Here is ibmewhac covertly, but candidly and philofin 
.phically intimated the thing we mentioned above in our 
Note upon ^. ij;. of thlsSeH, The myftery lies in thewordl 
little, dry, and fowdry : and a chemical Philofbpher cannot 
well mifs of the Interpretation. The Body is common, and 
JLngUnd abounds with it. *Tis totally and traniparcntly fdtt- 
blc in Water, fermentable, pcrfe^ly white, and fv^eec as 
Sugar, But the Author goes not lb far: and tho' wc (hou'd 
not have hit upon his meaning, we aflcrt, from our own- 
.knowledge, the Fadl here plainly delivered. 



FINIS. 



